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ARTURO  ALESSANDRI 
PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE 

ON  DECEMBER  24, 1932,  Don  Arturo  Alessandri  was  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  during  his  brilliant  political  career  inaugurated  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile  after  receiving  one  of  the  largest  pluralities  any 
candidate  has  ever  obtained  in  a  Chilean  presidential  election.  Ora¬ 
tor,  jurist,  legislator,  and  statesman,  Senor  Alessandri,  as  leader  of  the 
labor  and  middle  classes,  was  the  central  figure  when  the  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  which  developed  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  marked  the  beginning  of  tbe  difficulties  of  the  modern  era  in 
Chile.  To-day  he  is  faced  with  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
resulting  from  the  j)rofound  social  and  economic  changes  which  Chile 
has  since  undergone  as  well  as  with  those  which  are  a  reflection  of  the 
economic  depression  in  the  world  at  large.  In  this  task  he  is  not 
bound  by  the  platform  of  any  party  or  political  group  but  has  pledged 
himself  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  made  shortly  after  the  results  of  the  election  were  announced 
he  declared;  “I  come  into  power  as  I  promised  my  fellow  citizens: 
without  obligations  of  any  kind  to  any  individual  or  group.  I  have 
only  one  solemn  obligation  to  the  country:  to  serve  its  interests.  I 
reiterate,  therefore,  my  decision  to  form  a  national  government  that 
will  reflect  all  sections  of  public  opinion.”  ^ 

Don  Arturo  Alessandri  was  born  in  Linares  in  ISGS,  the  son  of  Don 
Pedro  Alessandri  and  Dona  Susana  Palma.  After  comi)leting  his 
academic  studies  at  the  Colegio  de  los  Padres  Franceses  and  the 
Sacred  Heart  School  at  Santiago  he  obtained  a  ])osition  as  head  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  National  Library  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chile.  On  January  2,  1893,  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  law  school  and  soon  became  prominent  among  the 


'  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Nov.  2,  1932. 
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lilu'nil  youth  of  the  country  us  a  inoiulxM'  of  the  ('lul)  del  lh-o<;reso  and 
tlie  Liberal  Party.  His  a|)|)ointinent  as  secretary  of  the  convention 
which  in  189(5  nominated  Federico  Frra/.uri/  foV  the  presidency 
marked  liis  entrance  into  public  life.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  i)ost  which  he  held  until  1915, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  after  a  lively  campaijrn  in  which 
his  ener^TA'  and  vehemence  won  him  the  sohricpiet  of  “The  Lion  of 
Tarapaca.”  Durinj;  his  lejrislative  career  he  was  thrice  chosen  to 
occupy  a  post  in  the  cabinet:  Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works 
in  1908  and  Minister  of  Finance  in  1913,  and  in  1918  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberal  Party  brought  about  his  a|>pointment  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  During  this  period  of  his  life  two  events  served  to  bring  out 
his  (pialities  as  one  of  the  greatest  «*f  (’hilean  orators;  His  address  at 
the  Argentine  Chand)er  of  Deputies  during  the  centenary  celebration 
of  1910  and  that  at  the  Bolivian  Congress  in  1915  during  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  railway.  On  both  these  occasions  he 
represented  the  (’hilean  Congress. 

After  a  hard-fought  campaign  in  1920  he  was  elected  President  on  a 
platform  of  social,  ])olitical,  and  economic  reform.  Inaugurated  on 
Decend)er  24  of  that  year,  Alessandri,  who  has  often  been  called  the 
first  “man  of  the  peo|)le’’  to  become  President  of  Chile,  was  faced 
by  a  no  means  easy  task.  The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  de¬ 
pression  caused  by  the  postwar  collapse  of  the  nitrate  industry;  the 
Senate,  in  the  hands  of  the  conservatives,  opposed  him;  and  in  the 
C’hamber  the  members  of  his  own  party  were  divided  among  them¬ 
selves.  Powerless  to  enact  certain  reform  measures  demanded  in  a 
joint  ultimatum  from  the  army  and  navy,  he  resigned  on  September 
8,  1924,  and  departed  for  Kun>pe,  only  to  be  shortly  recalled  to  resume 
oflice.  He  arrived  in  Santiago  on  March  20,  1925,  and  on  October  2, 
after  a  new  constitution  had  been  ado|)ted  and  provision  made  for  a 
general  election  under  its  terms,  he  again  resigned  and  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  life.  He  now  returns  to  office  as  the  chosen  leader  of  the  nation. 

It  was  during  President  Alessandri’s  last  administration  that  the 
Fifth  International  C’onference  of  American  States  met  in  Santiago. 
His  eloquent  address  at  the  inaugural  session  on  March  25,  1923,  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it. 


JUAN  B.  SACASA 
PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA 


Dr.  Jl'AN  B.  SAC'ASA,  inauf'urated  President  of  Xieara"ua  on 
January  1,  1933,  for  a  4-year  term,  is  the  third  member  of  the 
l.,atin  American  dij)lomatic  corps  in  Washinjjton  and  the  (loverniii" 
Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union  to  he  elected  durinjr  the  last  two 
years  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  his  country. 

He  was  horn  in  Leon  on  December  2 1 ,  1874,  Ids  i)arents  being  Dr. 
Roberto  Sacasa,  an  eminent  physician  and  former  President  of 
■Nicaragua  (1889-1893)  and  Dona  Angela  Sacasa,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Nicaraguan  families.  After  completing  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Occidente,  he  came  in 
1889  to  the  United  States,  where  he  studied  at  (leorgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington  and  later  at  C'olumhia  in  New  York.  At  the 
latter  university  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
subsecpiently  served  his  interneship  in  various  New  York  hospitals. 

In  1902  he  returned  to  Nicaragua  and  began  to  e.xercise  his  pro¬ 
fession  with  marked  success  in  his  native  city  of  Leon.  In  recognition 
of  his  high  professional  (pialilications  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Nicaragua  and  later  became  dean  of  the 
school  and  j)resident  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Health  of  his  country. 
In  all  official  ca|)acities  he  was  active  in  promoting  practical  measures 
for  public  health. 

In  1919  Doctor  Sacasa,  together  with  Don  Salvador  Calderon 
l{annrez,  was  sent  by  the  coalition  |)artiesof  Nicaragua  on  apoliti(‘al 
mission  to  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1923  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic. 
In  order  to  |)reserve  unity  and  harmony  among  his  fellow  citizens  he 
yielded  his  candidacy  to  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Party,  Don 
Carlos  Solorzano,  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  Vice  Presidency. 
In  the  elections  of  1924  Don  Carlos  Solorzano  and  Doctor  Sacasa 
were  elected  J^resident  and  Vice  President  of  Nicaragua,  respectively, 
but  in  1925  the  Government  was  overthrown  by  a  coup  d'etat. 
The  civ'il  war  which  ensued  was  terminated  through  the  Pacts  of 
Tipitapa,  by  which,  through  the  good  oflices  of  the  United  States, 
both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  agreed  to  discontinue  hostilities  and 
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ms  EXCELLENCY  UR.JCAN  ».  SACASA,  PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA 
His  inauguration  for  a  4-year  term  took  place  January  1, 1833. 
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await  the  results  of  a  supervised  presidential  election.  General  Jose 
Marla  MoncadaJ  who  had  headed  the  Liberal  forces  in  the  field,  was 
elected  President  for  the  period  1929-15)32  and  Doctor  Sacasa  was 
summoned  to  cooperate  with  his  Government  in  the  capacity  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  to 
the  United  States.  He  presented  his  letters  of  credence  on  April  15, 
1929,  and  until  a  few  months  before  the  elections  on  November  6  of 
last  year  remained  in  Washinjiton,  where  his  pleasin"  personality  and 
e.xceptional  talents  won  him  a  host  of  friends  in  social,  frovernmental, 
and  diplomatic  circles. 

>  Sec  the  Bi  lletin  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Cnion,  Fel)ruary,  1929. 


klCAHlX)  I’AI.MA 


The  centenary  <>f  itie  t)irtli  of  this  noted  chronicler  and  jaiet,  who  by  his 
writinRs  has  |ieriietuale<l  I’eriivian  traditions,  will  lie  fittingly  celebrate*! 
by  the  S|ianish-s|ieaking  worhl  on  Kebriiary  7,  lUSIi.  Korn  in  Lima, 
he  die<t  in  the  same  city  Octol)er  r>,  htht.  A  distinguishe*!  |>hilnlngist 
and  librarian,  he  was  also  Director  of  the  National  Library  of  Lima 
lor  2h  years. 


RICARDO  PALMA 

1833— FEBRUARY  7—1933 

VIGNETTE 
Hy  Jose  (Ialvez 

“f  KT  ino  make  tlie  son<;s  of  a  nation  and  1  care  not  who  makes  its 
I  j  laws,”  is  an  oft-quoted  savin".  Let  me  record  the  le"ends  of 
my  city,  Palma  might  well  have  said,  and  through  all  the  changes 
decreed  by  legislators  my  creation  will  endure,  the  inspired  evocation 
of  an  age  which  is  no  more,  hut  which  will  live  forever  in  the  pleasant 
tales  which  1  drew  from  time-worn  i)archments,  an  ironical  smile  on 
my  lips  and  a  glowing  happiness  in  my  soul. 

Thus  it  was.  In  his  Traditions  Palma  incarnates  the  si)irit  of  the 
ancient  city.  His  playful  phrase,  his  delicate  malice,  his  devout 
pilgrimage  along  forgotten  ])aths  where  i)romenade  heruffed  cavaliers 
and  ladies  of  pervasive  charm,  were  never  failing.  No  other  Peruvian 
has  held  converse  with  so  many  human  beings,  nor  traveled  so  many 
bypaths  and  lanes,  nor  witnessed  so  many  adventures  as  the  inimitable 
master  who,  in  his  racy  style,  gave  us  the  enchanting  picture  of  what 
our  colonial  life  was,  or,  even  better,  of  what  it  should  have  been.  Xo 
other  assendded  so  delightful  a  gathering  or  presented  to  us  so  many 
illustrituis  casuists,  so  many  indolent  and  conceited  friars,  so  many 
prt)ud  knights,  so  many  sparkling  mestizas,  so  many  great  gentlemen 
who,  under  the  marvel. )us  spell  of  our  creole  author,  greet  us  with 
outstretched  hand,  make  some  witty  remark,  or  terrify  us  by  their 
vivid  account  of  a  tragic  adventure. 

Lima  lives  in  Palma.  His  Lima  is  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most 
really  ours;  the  one  which  we  all  love;  for  which  the  old  sigh;  which, 
seen  from  a  distance,  is  like  a  charming  veiled  lady  who,  after  mass, 
awaits  in  the  chureh  vestibule  the  Don  Juanesque  compliment  of  the 
proud  and  elegant  gallant,  or  the  refined  and  subtle  wooing  of  a 
student  at  San  Feli|)e. 

And  because  Palma  is  Lima,  the  ver>'  essence  of  the  viceroyalty 
and  the  Republic,  he  is  also  the  essence  of  Peru,  for  while  the  graces  of 
long  ago  are  passing,  driven  out  by  Hoods  of  vacuous  modernisms, 
they  do  survive  in  our  mountain  villages,  where  the  classic  type  of  the 
past  still  lives  and  the  slow  rhythm  of  eolonial  times  lingers  in  the 
dreamy  and  reposeful  life,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lima  of  old. 
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Possessor  of  a  delightful  style,  truly  Peruvian  in  choice  of  subject, 
creole  in  his  typical  genius,  Palma  has,  besides  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  which  make  him  the  most  Peruvian  of  our  authors,  a  univer¬ 
sal  sense  of  the  romantic  and  of  human  irony,  as  well  as  a  Voltairean 
philosophy,  whereby  he  shares  both  the  scei)ticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century'  and  the  consuming  love  of  legend  of  the  men  of  ’48.  He 
penetrated  to  the  very'  roots  of  his  people,  to  the  very  core  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  best  known  of  our  writers  because  of  his  national  subjects, 
he  is  also  the  most  truly  Peruvian. 

Every  city  of  legend  has  its  hard,  who  magically  summons  it  out  of 
the  past;  who  from  trifling  and  fugitive  facts  can  evoke  airy,  ideal 
forms  whose  eternal  enchantments  glorify  humanity.  What  really 
survives  of  Lima  is  what  Palma  created.  A  century  ago  he  was 
horn,  as  are  we  all,  to  grow,  suffer,  and  return  to  the  dust  of  which 
Holy  Writ  tells  us.  But  when  he  set  down  the  legends  of  his  beloved 
Lima  he  became  a  definite  part  of  it,  as  immortal  as  his  work.  Pi- 
zarro  founded  the  city,  hut  Palma  gave  it  a  soul.  The  Spanish  mon- 
archs  ennobled  Lima  with  three  crowns,  hut  Palma  surrounded  it 
with  an  immortal  halo  of  poetiy. 
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INVOCAClOX  A  PALMA 

(Fragmento) 

Viejo,  glorioso  viejo  de  nuestras  Tradiciones, 
desde  la  gloria  donde  tu  ultima  eseiicia  estd, 
descieiule  a  ver  el  triunfo  de  tus  evoeaciones, 
mieiitras  se  abreii  en  rosas  todos  los  corazones 
y,  blanca  de  jazmines,  te  esirera  tu  ciudad. 

Salen  a  recibirte  Virreyes  y  Tapadas, 
los  florbos,  por  mirarte,  cimbran  el  barandal, 
y  el  viento  trae  im  chisme  roiuaiitico  de  espadas, 
eiivuelto  eii  iiu  aroma  de  huertas  eiicantadas, 
de  tempio  y  eii  fragaucia  de  mistico  rosal. 

Dicen  los  jiregoneros  las  pragmdticas  reales, 

se  oye  de  las  limenas  el  sonoro  motin, 

y  va  tu  picardia  bordando  madrigales, 

mientras  se  alzan  al  cielo  los  bronces  coiiventuales, 

y  las  guitarras  Horan  en  vm  claro  jardin. 

Pasan  altivas  damas  cpie  sostienen  siis  fueros, 
las  aventuras  liricas  de  un  Virrey  trovador, 
eoncpiistadores  fieros  y  dulees  misioneros, 
criollas  que  arrebatan  su  luz  a  los  luceros 
y  Virreyes  que  se  hacen  gobernar  del  amor! 

Te  hace  una  venia  cldsica  la  Virreina  donosa 
que  gobernd  estas  tierras  doradas  del  Peru, 
y  eleva  su  plegaria,  fdrvida  y  armoniosa, 
por  ti,  Ricardo  Palma,  atpiella  Santa  Rosa 
<pie  ha  perfumado  ttxlo  lo  que  creaste  tii. 

Por  t)i  presencia  todo  se  anima;  los  rincones 
de  la  ciudad  nos  dicen  su  historia  y  su  blasdn, 
y  entre  las  celosias  de  los  moros  balcones, 
los  ojos,  como  estrellas,  atraen  ilusiones 
y  hacen  temblar  el  coraz6n! 

El  ayer  se  hace  cdlidb,  viviente,  deslumbrante, 
el  milagro  se  cumple  en  un  nuevo  nacer. 
iConquista!  iVirreinato!  iEpopeya  gigante 
de  liljertad !  Se  acerca  todo  lo  que  es  distante 
y  es  con  nosotros  el  ayer! 

— Josfi  Galvez. 
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THE  COUNTESS’S  POWDER  ‘ 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  VICEROY  OF  PERU 
lU  Kicaudo  Palma 
1 

ONE  altiMiiooii  in  .lum*,  tlu^  Ih*1Is  of  all  tho  Lima  cluirclu's 

wort*  tolling;  in  snp])lioation,  and  the  monks  of  the  four  rolijiious 
orders,  assembled  in  full  ehoir,  were  intoniii"  psalms  and  prayers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  three-erowned  eity  mitrht  have  been  seen 
erossinjr  the  spares  where,  (U)  years  later,  the  ('ount  of  Monelova,  as 
vieeroy,  was  to  erect  the  arcades  of  Escribanos  and  Botoneros;  their 
destination  was  the  side  door  of  the  palace. 

Here  there  was  a  constant  coming:  and  froin*;  of  more  or  less  notable 
])ersonajies. 

One  would  have  said,  such  was  the  excitement  in  ])alace  and  po])u- 
lace,  that  a  <ralleon  with  most  important  news  from  Spain  had  just 
anchored  at  Callao,  or  that,  as  in  our  democratic  days,  one  of  those 
theatrical  coups,  which  the  justice  of  ro])e  and  lire  soon  terminates, 
was  beinjr  effected. 

Events,  like  water,  should  be  tasted  at  the  source;  and  therefore, 
with  ])ermission  of  the  captain  of  arquebusiers  on  fiuard  at  the  afore¬ 
said  door,  we  shall  penetrate,  reader,  if  my  company  please  you,  to  a 
chamber  of  the  i)alace. 

Here  were  to  be  found  His  Excellency  Sehor  Don  Luis  Jeronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera  B<d)adilla  y  Mendoza,  ('(umt  of  ('hinchdn, 
viceroy  of  these  lands  of  Peru  in  rei)resentation  of  His  Majesty  Philij) 
IV,  and  his  intimate  friend  the  Manpiis  of  Corpa.  Both  were  silent 
and  looked  anxiously  towards  a  small  door  which,  on  o])enin<;,  jrave 
entrance  to  a  new  ])ersonajre. 

This  was  an  elderly  man.  He  was  dressed  in  black  broadcloth 
smallclothes,  velveteen  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and  a  lonj;  coat  and 
waistc(»at  of  velvet,  from  which  latter  huiif;  a  heavy  silver  chain  with 
ornate  seals.  If  we  add  that  he  wore  cham«)is  {rloves,  the  reader  will 
recojrnize  the  ])erfect  ty|)e  <*f  a  disciple  of  Aescula|)ius  in  that  period. 

Dr.  Juan  de  Vepq  a  native  of  ('atalonia  wlio  had  recently  arrived 
in  Peru  as  physiciaTi  to  the  viceroy’s  household,  was  one  of  the  lights 
of  that  science  which  teaches  killing  by  ])rescription. 

“Well,  Don  Juan?’’  asked  the  viceroy,  more  by  look  than  by  word. 
“Sir,  there  is  no  hope.  Ordy  a  miracle  can  save  Doha  Francisca.’’ 
.\nd  Don  Juan  retinal  with  a  mournful  air. 

*  Translated  in  honiaKe  to  the  iiieiiinry  of  I’uliiia  from  Vol.  I  of  his  "  Trailii-ioiies  I’eruanas.” 
lishe<l  under  the  auspices  of  the  (iovernment  of  I’eru. 
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This  short  dialo"ue  will  sulfioo  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  matter 
in  hand. 

The  vieeroy  had  arrived  in  Lima  in  dannary,  1(529,  followed  two 
months  later  hy  his  lovely  younj;  wife,  Dona  Francisea  Henn(|ue/.  de 
Kihera,  whom  he  had  had  disembark  in  Faita  in  order  that  she 
sh«)uld  not  be  exposed  to  the  daniiers  of  a  j)robable  naval  enpi^ement 
with  pirates.  Some  tinu'  later  the  vicereine  had  been  attacked  by 
tertian  malaria,  recognized  by  the  Incas  as  endemic  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kimac. 

It  is  well  known  that  when,  in  1378,  Fachacutec  sent  an  army  of 
30, 000  from  Cuzco  to  concjuer  Fachacamac,  he  lost  the  flower  of  his 
troo])s  throujih  the  ravajies  of  this  fever.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
Kuropean  domination,  the  Si)aniards  in  and  about  Lima  also  paid 
tribute  to  this  dread  disease,  from  which  many  recovered  without 
usini;  any  known  s])ecific,  and  from  which  many  others  died. 

The  Countess  of  Chinchon  was  declared  ])ast  recovery.  Science 
had  spoken  throujih  the  mouth  <d  its  oracle  Don  duan  de  Vejra. 

“So  youiifi  and  so  fair!”  said  the  disconsolate  husband  to  his  friend. 
“  Foor  Francisea!  Who  woidd  have  told  you  that  you  would  never 
ajrain  see  the  Castilian  sky  or  the  jranlens  of  (Iranada?  Vouchsafe  a 
miracle,  Lord,  a  miracle!” 

“The  countess  will  be  saved.  Your  Excellency,”  re])lied  a  voice  at 
the  door  of  the  room. 

The  viceroy  turned  in  surprise.  It  was  a  ])riest,  a  follower  of 
St.  Ijinatius  of  Loyola,  who  had  uttered  these  consolinj;  words. 

The  Count  of  ('hinchon  bowed  to  the  desuit.  The  latter  continued : 
“  I  wish  to  see  the  countess.  l>et  Your  Excellency  have  faith,  and 
(lod  will  do  the  rest.” 

The  viceroy  conducted  the  ])riest  to  the  couch  of  the  dyin<r  woman. 

II 

Let  us  suspend  our  story  to  sketch  a  i)icture  of  the  times  durini;  the 
rule  of  Don  Luis  derdnimo  Fernandez  de  C’abrera,  a  son  of  Madrid, 
Commendador  of  C’rijitana  in  the  Order  of  Santiajjo,  jiovernor  of  the 
palace  at  St>j;ovia,  treasurer  of  .Vrajron,  and  fourth  C’ount  of  ('hinchon, 
who  was  viceroy  of  Fern  from  danuary  14,  1(529,  to  danuary  18,  1(539. 

The  Ihicilic  beinj;  menaced  by  the  Fortufjuese  and  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Dutch  pirate  called  “Wooden  Foot,”  a  lar»re  ])art  of  the  activities 
of  the  C’ount  of  ('hinchon  was  devoted  to  making  ('allao  and  the 
s(piadron  ready  for  defense.  Furthermore,  he  sent  a  thousand  men 
to  C'hile  against  the  Araucanians,  and  three  expeditions  ajrainst  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  in  distant  Funo,  Tucuman,  and  Farajruay. 

To  support  the  caprices  and  the  luxury  of  Fhili])  IV  ami  hiscoiirt- 
iers,  America  had  to  contribute  heavily,  to  the  detriment  of  her 
prosperity.  The  Lima  merchants  were  oblijied  to  pay  excessive  taxes 
and  imposts. 
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From  this  time  dates  the  decadence  of  the  famous  mines  of  Potosi 
and  Huancavelica,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the  veins  of  precious 
ore  at  Bombon  and  Caylloma. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  there  occurred  the  famous  failure  of  the 
banker  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  in  whose  bank,  says  Lorente,  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  individuals  had  implicit  confidence.  This  failure  was 
commemorated  until  a  short  time  ago  by  the  dance  called  Juan  de  la 
Cora,  coficoroba. 

The  Count  of  Chinchon  was  as  fanatic  as  an  early  Christian.  Many 
of  his  regulations  prove  this.  No  captain  might  receive  passengers 
on  board  who  could  not  present  a  certificate  showing  they  had  con¬ 
fessed  and  taken  communion  the  night  before.  Soldiers  were  also 
obliged,  by  threat  of  severe  penalties,  to  fulfill  this  obligation  once  a 
year,  and  in  Lent  men  and  women  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  same 
church. 

As  1  have  written  in  my  Anales  de  la  Inquisicidn  de  Lima,  this  was 
the  epoch  in  which  the  implacable  tribunal  of  the  faith  sacrified  the 
most  victims.  It  was  enough  to  be  a  Portuguese  and  have  a  fortune 
to  be  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  one  of  the  three 
autos  de  fe  at  which  the  Count  of  Chinchon  was  present  11  Portuguese 
Jews,  wealthy  Lima  merchants,  were  burned. 

The  Duke  of  Frias  writes  that  on  the  count’s  first  visit  to  the  prisons 
he  was  told  of  a  suit  against  a  gentleman  from  Quito,  accused  of 
having  tried  to  foment  an  insurrection  against  the  king.  From  the 
documents  in  the  case  the  viceroy  deduced  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a  calumny.  He  therefore  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
authorized  him  to  return  to  Quito  and  gave  him  six  months  in  which 
to  start  an  uprising  in  that  region,  it  being  understood  that  if  he  did 
not  succeed,  the  accusers  should  pay  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  the 
damages  suffered  by  the  gentleman.  A  clever  way  to  punish  envious 
men  and  vile  informers! 

His  Excellency  must  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  ladies  of 
Lima  when,  on  two  occasions,  he  issued  a  proclamation  against  the 
tapadan}  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  made  the  proclama¬ 
tions  into  curl-papers;  to  legislate  against  women  has  always  been, 
and  will  always  be,  like  preaching  to  the  waves. 

Ill 

One  month  later  a  great  feast  was  given  in  the  palace  to  celebrate  the 
recovery  of  Dona  Francisca. 

The  virtues  of  (juinine  as  a  febrifuge  had  been  discovered. 

The  story  goes  that  when  an  Indian  in  Loja,  named  Pedro  de  Leyva, 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  he  sought  to  quench  his  thirst  by  drinking 
from  the  waters  of  a  spring  on  whose  edges  grew  several  quina  trees. 


>See  illustration,  p.  81. 
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When  he  had  thus  been  made  well,  he  tried  the  experiment  of  giving 
others  suffering  from  the  same  disease  draughts  from  jars  of  water 
in  which  he  had  placed  roots  of  quinine.  Later  he  went  to  Lima  and 
told  his  discovery  to  a  Jesuit  who,  by  curing  the  vicereine,  rendered 
humanity  a  greater  service  than  the  friar  who  invented  gunpowder. 

For  some  years  the  Jesuits  preserved  the  secret,  and  all  who  suffered 
from  malaria  had  recourse  to  them.  Consequently,  for  many  years, 
powdered  quinine  bark  was  known  as  “the  Jesuit  powder.” 

Doctor  Scrivener  says  that  Mr.  Talbot,  an  English  physician,  used 
quinine  to  cure  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  dauphin,  Colbert,  and  other 
notables,  finally  selling  the  secret  to  the  French  Government  for  a 
considerable  sum  and  a  life  pension. 

Linnseus,  in  homage  to  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  gave  to  quinine 
its  scientific  name  of  cinchona. 

Mendiburu  tells  us  that  at  first  the  use  of  quinine  encountered 
strong  opposition  in  Europe,  and  that  in  Salamanca  it  was  maintained 
that  the  physician  who  prescribed  it  was  committing  a  deadly  sin, 
because  its  virtues  were  due  to  a  pact  of  the  Peruvians  with  the  devil. 

As  for  the  citizens  of  Lima,  until  a  few  years  ago  they  called  the 
medicine  made  from  the  hark  of  this  wonderful  tree  “the  Countess’s 
powder.” 


.\  COQI  ETTISH  ‘•TAl’ADA"  OK  COI.O- 
.NIAL  1,1. \l  A 


Women  of  the  seventeenth  century  who 
followed  the  fa.shion  of  drapinft  shawls  over 
their  faces  leavinit  but  one  eye  exicosed  were 
known  as  “tapadas”.  (From  a  drawini;  hy 
Fernando  Marco  in  “Tradiciones  I’eru- 
anas.”) 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  OF  MEXICO 


TIIK  C'oimnercial  Museum  of  Mexico,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
former  ^funeo  Teawlogico  Industrial,  founded  in  1908,  has  been 
funetioninfi  since  1917  as  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Industrj', 
(’ommerce,  and  Labor.  Its  i)rincipal  aim  is  to  promote  domestic  and 
foreijrn  trade  in  Mexican  afrricidtural  and  manufactured  products,  to 
stimidate  agriculture  and  industr>'  in  improving;  the  quality  of  these 
products,  and  to  make  them  better  known  amoii"  consumei’s  at  home 
and  abroaid.  In  |)erformin{r  this  work  the  museum  is  rendering;  a 
sifrnal  service  to  the  community  and  has  become  an  important 
advertising  medium  as  well  as  the  most  disinterested  intermediary 
between  producer  and  consumer. 

As  a  (lovernment  institution  the  museum  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
advantajros  and  facilities  to  the  exhibitor  which  private  orjjani/.ations 
of  a  similar  character  can  not  {xrant.  Thus,  no  chai’jre  is  made  for  the 
exhibition  of  samples  or  for  the  use  of  the  museum’s  information  and 
advertisinjr  services.  Samples  may  be  exhibited  for  an  indefinite 
j)eriod  of  time,  provided  the  exhibitor  is  willinjr  to  change  his  exhibit 
whenever  the  directors  of  the  museum  request.  The  imiseum  has 
collected  technical  and  commercial  data  about  the  products  to  be 
seen  in  its  halls,  but,  needless  to  say,  fjrejit  care  is  taken  not  to  violate 
industrial  or  commercial  secrets.  From  the  various  bureaus  of  tbc 
Department  of  C'ommerce  it  also  obtains  reports  on  the  conditions 
of  the  markets  for  national  ])roducts  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
museum  in  turn  relays  this  information  to  interested  parties,  whether 
exhibitors  or  not,  and  puts  national  producei’s  in  direct  contact  with 
foreifrn  importers.  The  samples  of  Mexican  products  necessary  to 
establish  these  connections  are  sent  without  cost  to  the  producer. 

To  complement  this  service  the  museum  keeps  on  file  statistics  and 
industrial  and  commercial  directories  of  Mexico  and  the  princi- 
))al  foreijrn  countries.  These  may  be  used  by  Mexican  ])roducers, 
exporters,  and  imjjorters  in  search  of  nmrkets  or  sources  of  supply. 
Exhibits  in  the  museum  are  grouped  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Minerals  and  metals;  extractive  industries;  ni(>talliirf(ieal  prodnets;  ceramics. 

2.  Vegetalile  textile  fil)ers:  Ramie,  jute,  ixtle,  etc. 

3.  Cereals  anti  idlier  agricultural  products;  caninvl  foodstiilTs. 

4.  ('al)inet  woods  and  lumlM'r;  ^ains  and  resins;  manufaclure(l  articles  of  wood 
and  ruhlx'r. 

5.  Products  of  animal  oriKin. 
t).  Products  of  the  sea. 

7.  CMituuieals,  medicines,  iind  |M>rfum(>s. 

S.  Wines,  li(piors,  Ikht,  anil  talde  waters. 

■  'I'ninslaiion  of  artii'lo  rwi-iveil  throuiih  Iho  iimrlosy  of  liiKmiiTo  Knriuiio  Uriiz,  .\ssistanl  SeiTrlary  of 
Irifliistry,  ('omriiem*  anti  l^alKtrof 
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The  museum  is  renderiiiK  a 
valuable  service  in  the 
interest  of  ali  class*>s.  The 
exhibit  pietureci  ineiuiies 
minerals,  metals,  anil  other 
priHiiiets  of  extractive  in- 
liustries. 


9.  Wt'iiring  appiirel. 

10.  Cotton,  wool,  jiiid  .silk  ti'xtilos. 

Each  exhibit,  especially  those  of  raw  materials,  has  a  descriptive 
label  showing;  the  scientific  and  common  name  of  the  product,  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  it  was  produced,  its  (jiialities  and  uses,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  exhibitor,  and  any  commercial  data  which  he  may 
supply. 


THE  COMMEKCl.M.  M  1- 
SEUM  OK  MEXICO, 
MEXICO  CITY 


At  present  the  museum  has  (iOO  exhihitoi-s,  jirouped  chiefly  as 
follows: 

Number  of 
exhibitors 


Metallurgical  |iro(liicts _ 20 

('eraiiiics  atid  icla.ss _ _  _  .  __  .  _  .  _  17 

Cheniicals _  .'it 

Wines  iiiid  liqtiors  .  ,  _ 41 

Soap  and  iHTfiiinery  _ _ _  _ _  _  ..  2;{ 

.\Krieultural  and  indust ritil  products  and  ciintied  frtiits . 00 

Forestry  )>rodtiets  . . .  .  70 

('i^iirs  iitid  eiKandt(‘s  20 

Textiles  of  all  kitids  42 

Wciirinn  apparel  .  Id 

licat  Iter  goods _  _  .  15 

ll.andierafts  _  _  ..  .  . .  2S 


THE  COMMERCIAL  MCSECM  OF  MEXICO 

I'piier:  F:\hihits  of  veKetahie  textile  fibers  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  aKricultural  products 
and  canned  foodstiilTs.  Lower;  Sjiecimens  of  fine  woods  and  wood  manufactures. 
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The  remainder  of  the  exhibitors  are  small  industrialists  or  pro¬ 
ducers  of  raw  materials. 

The  museum  pays  especial  attention  to  educational  exhibits  show¬ 
ing;  the  various  processes  which  products  undergo  from  the  raw 
material  to  their  convei’sion  into  manufactured  articles  and  is  making 
ever\’  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  these  exhibits. 

The  library  of  the  museum  is  oi)en  to  the  public.  It  contains 
scientific  works  on  numerous  industries,  technical  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias,  books  on  industrial  chemistry,  reviews  and  magazines, 
and  a  lai^e  number  of  national  and  foreign  catalogues  showing  all 
sorts  of  machinery  and  manufactures. 

The  commercial  museum  is  also  in  charge  of  the  preparation  and 
shipment  of  exhibits  for  national  and  international  sample  fairs,  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  regional  museums  to  exhibit  the  products 
of  the  zones  in  which  they  are  located. 
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From  an  anrrovinfr  publwhwl  in  1835 


A  rowov  OF  DIAMONDS  FHOM  THK  MINKS  OF  DHAZIL 


In  the  early  days  of  diamond  tniniiiK  great  pre<*auf  ions  were  taken  in  mnveying  the  gems  to  the  market,  and  armed  escorts  were  i>rovi<led  for  the  mule  trains  on  their  long  journeys 

to  the  coast. 


DIAMANTINA 

FIRST  DIAMOND  CENTER  OF  BRAZIL 


By  Annie  d’Armond  Marchant 
Agsistant  Editor,  Boletim  da  Unido  Pan  Americana 

AMONG  the  hills  of  northern  Minas  Geraes  is  the  historical  old 
Z'^town  of  Diainantina,  center  of  the  locality  where,  in  1727, 
diamonds  were  first  discovered  in  Brazil.  It  was  renowned  for  many 
years  as  the  greatest  diamond-producing  region  of  the  world. 

The  town  originated  under  the  name  of  Tejuco,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spectacular  period  of  Brazilian  gold  mining,  when  dauntless 
explorers,  notably  the  liandeirantes  ^  from  Sao  Paulo,  pushed  their 
way  into  the  capitania,  as  each  division  of  the  new  country  was  then 
called,  toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Jequetinhonha  and  Arassuahy 
Rivers,  through  almost  unsurmountable  dangers  and  dire  hardships. 
Steep  jagged  peaks,  deep  ravines,  great  roaring  rivers,  dense  forests, 
wild  beasts,  fierce  Indian  tribes,  and  fever-infested  marshes  were 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  these  fearless  and  hardy 
pioneers,  to  whom  Brazil  owes  the  opening  up  of  vast  tracts  of  her 
hinterland.  Sleeping  in  the  crevices  of  cliffs  or  on  the  sodden  ground 
of  the  v'alleys,  eating  roots  and  berries  when  game  and  fish  were  not 
to  be  had,  they  practically  lived  the  life  of  savages  and  in  some  cases 
adopted  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  friendly  tribes  and  spoke  their 
language. 

The  particular  group  of  bandeiranteft  who  were  destined  to  be  the 
founders  of  Tejuco,  while  skirting  an  extensive  hill  rising  at  the  right 
of  a  river,  finally  came  to  an  impasse,  being  forced  to  stop  by  a  vast 
sea  of  mud  stretching  between  river  and  hill.  Here,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  region  so  rich  in  gold  that  it  far  surpassed  any  gold 
region  discovered  up  to  that  time  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  here, 
needless  to  say,  they  decided  to  remain.  Winding  down  the  hill 
above  the  marsh  came  a  bustling  stream  in  search  of  the  river  below, 
and  on  the  bank  of  this  stream  the  gold  seekers  started  their  little 

■  Copyright,  1933,  by  Annie  d’Armond  Marchant.  .All  rights  reserved. 

>  The  Bandeiranlts  in  Brazil  were  those  first  explorers  from  S5j  Paulo,  who  adopted  the  practice  of  form¬ 
ing  bands,  “bandciras,”  each  with  its  own  chief,  and  setting  out  to  explore  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  future  habitation  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  Portuguese  word  “bandeira”  really  means 
“flag,”  and  was  adopted  because  of  the  fact  that  each  band  carried  the  flag  of  the  Kingdom.  Rad'ating 
from  S5o  Paulo  and  penetrating  to  the  far  north,  south,  and  west,  the  Bandeirantes  were  in  reality  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  discoverers  and  settlers  of  central  Brazil,  which  otherwise  might  have  long  remained  un  - 
explored  and  unpeopled  by  the  whites.  Minas  Qeracs,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso  all  owe  their  opening 
up  and  initial  settlement  to  the  bandeirantes.  To-day  Bandeirante  is  synonymous  with  PaulMa,  and  is 
applietl  to  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  .S5o  Paulo,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  0  E»tado  Bandeirante . 
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settlement.  They  called  the  hill  Santo  Antonio  and  the  stream 
Tejuco  (Indian  for  mud-flats),^  and  this  name,  automatically,  became 
the  name  of  the  new  settlement. 

Despite  the  jrreat  difficulties  of  communication,  it  was  not  long 
before  news  of  the  rich  find  had  spread  far  and  near  and  soon  the 
attraction  of  the  yellow  metal  was  drawing  thousands  to  the  spot, 
which  ere  long  became  the  scene  of  feverish  activity.  The  king  of 
Portugal  established  mining  operations  and  many  thousands  of  African 
slaves  were  employed  in  the  works  besides  a  great  number  of  Indians 
captured  by  enslaving  parties. 

Gradually,  substantial  Portuguese  dwellings  peculiar  to  the  colonial 
])eriod  began  to  replace  the  rude  habitations  of  the  j)ioneers,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  the  village  climbed  to  the  hill  top  and  spread  out 
in  the  valleys  below. 

Then  came  the  second  great  discovery.  The  region  so  lavish  in 
gold  was  found  to  be  ])rofusely  rich  in  diamonds.  Lisbon  rejoiced 
madh’.  The  king  assumed  control,  sending  over  as  his  special  rej)re- 
sentatives  lutendeutex,  veritable  lords  absolute  in  their  domain, 
answerable  to  no  one  but  the  king  himself.  Gold  mining  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  locality;  diamonds  assumed  paramount  importance 
and  the  little  village  of  Tejuco  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
town  of  Diamantina.  Immigration  poured  in  from  Portugal,  the 
nobility  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  braving  the  savage  trail  to  fortune. 

As  time  went  by,  and  Brazil  underwent  her  series  of  political 
changes,  so  did  mining  conditions  change,  and  to-day  diamond  min¬ 
ing,  having  recovered  from  its  feverish  period,  has  settled  down  into 
a  stable  and  more  or  less  uniform  industry.*  In  the  last  200  years 
tons  of  diamonds  have  been  exported  from  Brazil  and  are  scattered 
pretty  well  all  over  the  world.  The  great  majority  of  these  gems 
were  mined  in  the  region  of  Diamantina,  and  there,  at  every  step,  is 
written  the  story  of  the  fantastic  drama  enacted  in  the  past  of  this 
demure  old  town. 

For  Diamantina  has  had  her  moments.  Scenes  of  such  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  splendor  were  cast  in  that  wild  rugged  setting  as  to  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  the  realm  of  dreams  and  fiction  than  to  that  of 
history  and  real  life;  when  the  king’s  contractors  lived  like  nabobs, 
casting  away  fortunes  for  whims,  and  dwelling  in  surroundings  copied 
from  royal  Lisbon  itself ;  when  noblemen  with  powdered  hair  and 
ladies  blazing  with  jewels  filled  the  elegant  ballrooms  and  danced  the 
stately  dances  of  the  times.  But  she  has  had  other  times;  times  of 
suffering  and  oppression,  times  of  tragedy  and  crime  growing  out  of 
the  fever  of  greed  and  the  delirium  of  grandeur  that  possessed  her. 

•  Many  places  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  owe  their  Indian  names  to  the  white  explorer. 

‘  See  “  Diamond  Production  and  Fields  in  Brazil,”  pp.  139—142. 
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Hilt  all  of  this  was  lonj;  ago,  and  in  the  tran(|uillity  of  her  more 
than  two  centuries,  the  town  to-day  looks  back  on  her  stormy  youth 
with  unruflled  serenity  and  a  certain  feminine  vanity.  Sitting  high 
among  her  jagged  hills,  and  spreading  out  over  the  valleys  below, 
she  guards  her  treasures  of  tradition — history,  legend,  romance — while 
the  memories  of  her  glories  and  adversities,  mellowed  and  sweetened 
by  time,  and  interwoven  with  the  idealism  and  poetry  of  religion  and 
nature,  have  thrown  about  her  a  soft  veil  of  mystery  which  the  bustle 
of  the  outside  world  can  not  dispel  nor  the  uninitiated  penetrate. 


SEKUO,  NEAR  DIAM.4NTI.NA 

Serro  is  interest  inft  I  eeause  it  was  f()un<le<i  even  earlier  than  Tejiieo  liy  a  former  company  of "  l  andeirantes.” 
It  preserved  for  the  provincial  division  of  the  locality  comprising  Tejuco  and  the  mineral  lands  there- 
aliouts  the  meaning  of  the  name  hy  which  the  region  was  known  to  the  Indians:  Irituruy,  or  “cold  moun¬ 
tains;”  in  Portuguese,  Serro  Frio.  The  name  of  the  town  itself  was  later  shortenetl  to  Serro. 

And  this  was  her  appeal  to  me.  To  visit  her  became  a  necessity. 
Yet  merely  to  visit  an  old  town  with  a  jiast,  or  even  the  erstwhile 
greatest  diamond  center  of  the  world,  to  be  politely  shown  where 
this,  that,  or  the  other  took  place,  to  visit  the  mining  operations 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  process  of  extraction,  lapidation, 
commercialization  and  so  on,  would  no  doubt  be  very  interesting  but 
was  less  than  1  aspired  to.  I  must  penetrate  that  intangible  some¬ 
thing  which  is  the  soul  of  the  town,  and  understand  the  reactions  of 
her  people  to  their  history  and  traditions;  cease  to  be  an  outsider 
and  breathe  for  a  moment  with  them  the  incense  of  their  past,  thrill 
with  them  to  the  aspirations  of  the  future.  The  transformation  from 
outsider  to  “insider”  in  a  conservative  old  town  like  Diamantina, 
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buttressed  about  with  creed  and  custom,  is  in  itself  a  delicate  and 
mystic  process.  I  must  find  a  key. 

Somehow  it  does  not  seem  surprisinfr  that  my  first  material  contact 
with  the  distant  past  of  the  town  came  throujih  an  old  Portuguese 
brass  candlestick.  1  was  dining  one  day  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  with  some 
very  delightful  Brazilian  friends,  natives  of  Diamantina  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  Brant,  one  of  the  most  famous  diamond  contractors  of  old, 
whose  name  they  bore.  Suddenly  something  went  wrong  with  the 
electric  light  and  a  candle  was  hastily  procured  for  the  occasion. 

“What  an  interesting  candlestick,”  1  remarked. 

“Ob,  please  do  not  look  at  that  old  thing;  it  was  fished  (Uit  of  a 
lot  of  old  rubbish  just  for  the  emergency.” 

“  How  old  is  it?” 

“  Probably  nearly  200  years  old.  We  brought  it  with  us  from 
Diamantina  along  with  some  other  old  family  belongings.” 

“  But  it  is  beautiful.” 

Which  the  numerous  youngsters  around  the  table  took  as  a  good 
joke.  But  it  was  beautiful — an  old  grajie  design  with  graceful  clus¬ 
ters  of  vine,  leaf,  and  fruit. 

The  next  time  I  visited  there  1  was  presented  by  14-year-old 
('arlos  with  a  neat  little  parcel  inside  of  which  was  the  candlestick. 
Now,  it  is  the  custom  in  Brazil,  when  you  admire  anyone’s  property, 
be  it  house,  hoi’se,  dress,  or  whatnot,  for  the  owner  to  say,  “It  is  at 
your  orders,”  upon  which  you  answer,  “It  is  in  very  good  hands,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  People  tell  of  a  foreigner  who  was  not  versed 
in  this  |)olite  dialogue  and  calmly  accepted,  with  thanks,  a  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  wbicb  tbe  owner  had  no  intention  of  getting  rid  of. 
But  when  a  thing  is  wrapped  up  and  handed  U)  you  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  accept  gratefully,  which  I  did,  while  voicing  reluctance  at 
depriving  the  family  of  the  old  relic. 

“Oh,”  said  my  j'oung  friend,  “mother  wants  you  to  have  it;  be¬ 
sides,  there  is  another  one  around  somewhere,  so  you  need  not  think 
you  are  dejiriving  her  of  anything.” 

But  what  did  C’arlos  care  about  old  candlesticks,  anyway!  His 
great  desire  was  to  go  to  Hollywood  and  jierchance  become  a  great 
actor,  and  his  pet  fad  was  collecting  photographs  of  American  movie 
actors  and  actresses. 

A  constant  visitor  in  this  family  was  a  venerable  and  cberisbed 
uncle,  tbe  distinguished  journalist  and  physician.  Dr.  Antonio  Felicio 
dos  Santos,  who  was  related  to  Dr.  Joa(|uim  Felicio  dos  Santos,  the 
notable  writer  and  authority  on  all  things  connected  with  the  history 
and  development  of  Diamantina  and  the  region  of  gold  and  diamonds 
thereabouts.  Dr.  Joacpiim  F.  dos  Santos,  wbo  was  born  in  that  region 
in  1828,  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Diamantina,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  most  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  authentic  historx^  of  that 
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rofrion,  under  the  title  of  Memoirn  of  the  Diamond  District  {Memorias 
do  Dintricto  Diainantino),  from  which  some  of  the  historical  data  in 
this  present  sketch  are  taken. 

The  Latin-America  Publishing;  Committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  recently  chosen  the  above  work 
as  one  of  Brazil’s  outstanding:  books  to  be  included  in  its  Ibero- 
.Vmerican  collection  and  had  it  translated  into  French  by  Manoel 
(lahisto,  with  a  preface  by  the  eminent  Brazilian  writer  Affonso  Celso. 

My  friend’s  uncle,  who  also  was  from  the  region  of  Diamantina, 
used  to  regale  us  by  the  hour  with  reminiscences  of  his  youth  and  tales 
of  old  recounted  by  his  illustrious  kinsman,  Doctor  Felicio,  and  more 
and  more  the  lure  of  the  place  took  hold  of  me. 

With  Christmas  came  the  kind  fairy  who  was  to  lift  the  veil  and 
initiate  me  into  the  inner  circle  of  Diamantina  life.  This  was  Senhora 
(lalvao,  wife  of  Dr.  Arroxellas  Galvao,  both  distinguished  journalists 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  As  we  met  one  day  on  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
she  said:  “I  am  glad  we  meet  to-day.  I  am  going  to  Diamantina  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  and  at  the  same  time  have  my  little 
girls  christened.  Diamantina,  as  you  know,  is  almost  like  home  to 
me;  I  have  a  sister  living  there,  and,  as  my  mother  is  staying  with  her, 
it  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  them  all  and  enjoy  a  change  as  well. 
And  1  want  to  ask  you  to  come  with  me.”  (My  dream  coming  true!) 

“But,  my  dear,  how  will  your  sister  receive  this  invasion  of  an  out¬ 
sider?” 

“As  my  friend,  you  could  not  possibly  be  an  outsider.  Besides,  my 
sister  wants  to  know  you.  You  will  come?” 

“You  come  to  me  on  Rio’s  hottest  day,  during  holidays,  and  ask 
me  to  go  with  you  to  Diamantina  of  all  places,  and  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  the  hospitality  of  your  family  and  the  delightful  coolness  of  4,000 
feet  above  sea  level!” 

“Correct  in  every  detail.” 

“And  what  do  you  expect  me  to  say?” 

“Only  that  you  will  come.” 

Three  days  before  Christmas  we  were  at  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo 
Station  ready  to  start  on  our  long  ascent  into  the  interior  of  Minas 
(leraes.  “We”  meant,  besides  my  friend  and  myself,  her  husband, 
their  little  boy  and  girl,  (lalucio  and  Glyssia,  another  friend,  and  the 
nurse. 

We  broke  our  journey  next  day  at  Bello  Horizonte,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  built  to  order  on  a  grand  modern  style.  Broad  avenues, 
magnificent  public  buildings,  parks,  and  trees  galore — a  garden  city — 
and  remarkably  in  keeping  with  its  name.  Beautiful  Horizon.  On 
all  sides  the  view  stretches  away  to  far  mountains  that  melt  into  the 
horizon,  veiled  by  the  haze  of  distance.  Here  my  friend’s  husband 
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left  iis  to  return  to  Rio,  while  we  resumed  our  journey  to  still  hifjher 
regions. 

Morning:  meant  a  hasty  rising  and  a  ehange  to  another  train.  Then 
we  were  off  on  the  last  lap  of  our  journey,  traveling  through  seenery 
brusquely  and  aggressively  different,  (lone  were  the  rolling  hills 
billowing  away  in  graceful  curves  and  cadences;  the  endless  grazing 
lands,  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  monotonous  sequence  of 
great  ovenlike  ant  hills;  the  soothing  pastoral  scenes  of  cattle  wading 
knee-deep  in  wide,  lazy  streams.  Suddenly  nature  swung  into  a  new 
tempo,  rough  and  startling,  tuned  to  staccatos  and  discords.  Steep 
mountains  and  sudden  depressions  forced  the  road  into  many  sharp 
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Hiiilt  on  a  icrand  nKvIern  style,  with  broad  avenues,  magnificent  liuildings.  |iarks  and  gardens  and  eoin 
manding  clistant  views  on  all  sides,  this  remarkable  city  fully  justifies  its  name,  "Heautiful  Horizon.” 


turns  and  brought  varied  and  unexpected  effects.  Turbulent  streams 
dashed  out  from  nowhere  and  as  suddenly  disappeared  as  we  zigzagged 
around  hill  and  valley. 

Old  Sol,  though  shining  brightly,  had  lost  his  sting,  and  here  and 
there  travel-worn  passengers  were  pulling  on  wraps  against  the  insist¬ 
ent  edge  of  the  highly  rarified  air.  As  the  engine  panted  up  the  steep 
incline,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  became  more  and  more  intensi¬ 
fied,  like  a  grand  Wagnerian  chorus,  till  we  reached  the  Tocaia,® 
where  it  burst  into  one  triumphant  chord. 

All  were  alert  gazing  out  of  the  left  windows. 

“What  is  it?”  4. 

“We  are  nearing  the  Tocaia, 'look!” 


*  Ambuscade. 
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Suddenly  the  existing  order  of  things  dropped  away.  Flung  wide  in 
fnmt  of  us  was  an  inunense  basin,  its  distant  rim  those  jagged  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  weird  battlements.  We  ourselves  were  traveling 
along  the  near  rim,  and  gazing  far  below  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 
Some  one  was  saying  “If  .  .  .”  The  babies’  nurse  was  telling  her 
beads.  Presently  a  rift  in  the  rim  appeared  before  us,  and  through 
this  a  magie  vista  of  mountains  beyond  mountains,  forest  covered. 
On  our  right,  in  some  places  jagged  peaks  shot  up,  making  rough 
walls  that  almost  touched  our  windows. 

And  this  was  the  Tocaia!  The  ambuscade  of  olden  times  and  the 
outlet  from  Diamantina  to  the  world  market  outside,  when  trains 
were  unknown  ami  traffic  was  carried  by  mule  hack  over  the  rough 
and  dizzy  pass.  And  surely  a  wonderful  ambuscade  it  was;  hundreds 
of  rocky  clefts  out  of  which  to  watch  unseen  for  prey.  Crown  forces 
watching  for  smugglers,  highwaymen  watching  for  lawful  traffic,  or 
thief  on  the  watch  for  thief.  Hut  now  the  iron  horse  is  monarch  of 
the  Tocaia  pass,  and  all  such  creepy  things  have  ceased  to  be.  To-day 
anyone  properly  qualified  may  buy  him  a  ])iece  of  land  and  freely  go 
about  the  business  of  shaking  his  batea  (wooden  howl  for  washing 
gravel)  till  fortune  smiles  upon  him  or  till  he  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
wearv  chase  of  the  capricious  one. 

e  were  off  the  pass,  and  there,  clustered  on  the  hilltop  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  valley  below  was  Diamantina,  which  a  local  poet  has 
compared  to  a  “flock  of  sheep  browsing  on  the  hillside.” 

And  there  we  were  at  the  station  at  last,  and  there  were  our  smiling 
hosts.  Doctor  and  Senhora  Soter  de  Couto,  and  the  babies  with  their 
jet-black  nurse,  and  the  crowd  of  friends  and  the  general  hubbub  of 
family  greetings  and  effusions.  And  there  was  I,  the  stranger,  being 
initiated  into  the  community  on  the  magic  password  of  “My  friend.” 

Christmas  Day  in  a  spacious  old  home  on  one  of  the  most  historical 
s(juares,  surrounded  by  all  the  charm  of  proverbial  Brazilian  hospi¬ 
tality — a  delightful  time  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  members  of  the  household  and 
meet  the  various  relatives  and  intimate  friends  who  dropped  in  from 
time  to  time.  Our  host  was  the  popular  physician  of  the  town,  where 
he  was  horn;  our  bright  young  hostess  was  intensely  interested  in  his 
I)rofession  and  had  taken  up  the  study  of  puericidture,  in  order  to 
help  the  mothers  with  their  babies. 

After  a  few  days  Diamantina  began  to  seem  quite  familiar  with 
its  steep,  narrow  streets  on' the  hillside,  broad  plateau  at  the  top, 
and  wide  surrounding  valleys.  Almost  in  its  entirety,  the  old  town 
on  the  hill  is  composed  of  its  first  houses,  built  in  the  massiv'e  Portu¬ 
guese  style  of  colonial  times,  some  elaborated  with  spacious  halls, 
high  ceilings,  and  curious  old  Portuguese  oniamentation. 

Wherever  it  is  j)ossihle  to  have  one  there  is  a  square,  and  on  every 
scjuare  a  church.  But  there  are  churches  everj’where,  some  stately 
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ami  cirouiuspect  with  an  old-world  dignity,  containing  notable  ox- 
anijiles  of  the  art  that  flourished  in  Brazil  in  colonial  and  imperial 
times,  othei*s  more  simple  and  austere,  a  few  in  ruins.  On  the  hills 
around  about,  great  crosses,  clear  cut  against  the  sky. 

In  the  business  streets  diamond  dealers  and  jewelem  prevail. 
The  practice  of  many  generations  in  the  manipulation  of  gold  and 
silver,  diamonds  and  semiiirecious  stones,  such  as  tourmalines, 
a(|uaniarines,  and  others,  and  the  delicate  artistry*  of  jewelrj’  making 
seem  to  have  given  these  craftsmen  a  fine  sense  of  symmetn’  and  a 
keen  artistic  taste,  and  much  heautiful^jewelry  is  manufactured  in 
the  town. 


TUK  n.VTEA  IX  OPKUATIOX 

.The  hatea.  or  miner’s  |ian.  is  fille<l  with  (travel  an<l  rotated  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  Tlie 
diamonds  remain  in  the  center  of  the  hatea.  while  the  dirt  is  thrown  to  the  side. 


As  may  naturally  he  imagined,  the  diamond  has  not  fallen  under 
that  proverbial  contempt  which  familiarity  is  supposed  to  breed, 
here  in  its  native  haunts  where  men  dig  it  out  of  the  grouiul,  or, 
standing  knee  deej)  in  the  river  slush,  scoop  it  up  along  with  dirt  and 
rubbish;  where  you  see  it  stacked  up  in  the  rough  or  being  polished 
and  cut — civilized  for  going  out  into  the  world.  Nevertheless,  here 
if  is  not  so  much  a  de  luxe  article  as  it  is  farfh<*r  from  home,  but  a 
valuable  and  necessary  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  town.  Very 
curious  indeed  are  the  common  stones  and  pebbles,  called  satellites, 
and  valued  as  pilots  to  indicate  localities  where  the  diamond  may 
be  iiiMiiding.  ('lassified  and  labeled  in  sejiarate  jars,  these  jilebeian 
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traitors  to  the  royal  whoroahoiits  certainly  jiresent  a  uniiine  appear¬ 
ance  and  justify  the  names  hy  which  they  "o — “black  beans,” 
“yellow  beans,”  “straws,”  and  so  on  ml  iiifinltunt.  Most  curious  of 
all  are  the  catim-s,  heavy,  black,  shiny  octafional  stones,  imitating 
the  diamond  perfectly  in  shajie,  and  said  to  he  in  fact  its  very  near 
relatives  which  either  lacked  oi)|)ortunity,  or  never  had  it  in  them 
to  make  jrood  and  crystallize,  and  so  became  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family. 

Some  distance  out  from  town  lay  the  diamond  fields.  Alas  the 
diamond  fields!  For  we  were  destined  not  to  see  them.  Heavy 
rains  put  an  end  to  an  all-day  excursion  on  horseback  that  we  had 
planned  to  take  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  jirincipal  managers. 
But  the  disapiiointment  was  not  acute,  for  to  us  the  old  town  itself 
was  the  rare  gem,  or  (piintessence,  so  to  speak,  of  all  those  gems  to 
which  it  owed  its  existence. 

Scattered  about  everywhere  were  the  material  evidences  that  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Many  of  these  stories  circle  around 
the  various  iiitendentes  and  their  dealings  with  the  people,  or  the 
immense  wealth  and  fantastic  (lisjday  of  the  contractois  and  often 
their  downfall  and  utter  ruin.  For  the  contractor’s  life  was  full  of 
vicissitudes  and  uncertainty  and  there  were  always  envious  eyes  to 
watch  his  goings  and  comings  and  ready  tongues  to  convey  his  every 
shortcoming,  real  or  imaginarx-,  to  the  king. 

One  of  the  most  famous  contractors  was  Felisberto  (’aldeira 
Brant.  Urbane,  generous,  (piick  tem|)ered  and  lavish,  negligent  in 
enforcing  rules  and  lax  to  a  degree  in  punishing  the  offender,  he 
soon  became  extremely  popular,  and  his  name  marks  the  most 
brilliant  and  cultured  ])eriod  of  Diamantina’s  social  life.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  was  whisked  off  almost  from  one  day  to  the  next  to  Portugal, 
where  he  was  cast  in  prison.  After  some  time  the  great  Idsbon 
earthquake  shook  down  the  walls  of  his  prison,  killing  many  prison¬ 
ers  and  releasing  othei’s,  who  immediately  escapeil  in  the  general 
panic.  Brant,  however,  who  was  unhurt,  presented  himself  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  king’s  minister,  the  Manpiis  of  Pond)al,  demand¬ 
ing  to  know  his  next  destination.  The  Minister  was  touched  by 
Brant’s  spirit  of  honor  in  not  attempting  to  escape  and,  convinced 
by  this  time  that  his  imprisonment  was  the  residt  of  intrigue,  gave 
him  his  freedom,  ('omjdetely  broken  in  health,  he  retired  to  a 
watering  place  near  Lisbon,  where  he  died  after  five  years,  llis 
vast  fortune,  however,  which  had  been  unjustly  confiscated  by  the 
crown,  was  never  restored  to  his  descendents,  some  of  whom  to  day 
are  among  Brazil’s  most  *listinguished  citizens. 

The  Intendeute  doao  Ignacio,  who  goes  down  in  history  as  the  last 
of  the  despotic  rulers  of  Diamantina,  l)rought  about  his  own  down¬ 
fall  by  the  extreme  ruthlessness  of  his  conduct.  The  unbearable 


duress  put  ui)on  the  people  by  him  reacdied  such  a  point  that,  finally, 
jroaded  to  despair,  the  outstandintr  citizens  met  in  secret  conclave 
and  sent  an  envoy  to  Lisbon  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Prince 
Refrent.  The  Prince  issued  an  order  to  the  Governor  of  Minas 
(leraes  to  investipite  the  situation  and  subsequently  Joao  Ignacio 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  removed  from  Diamantina. 

The  people,  wild  with  excitement,  celebrated  the  event  with  un¬ 
restrained  joy.  In  honor  of  the  Governor  a  great  hall  was  given  in 
one  of  the  most  imimsing  mansions  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 


C'ourtmy  of  Dr.  \Mtor  flancel  PMtana 

IN  PirTi  KEsyrK  oi.i)  ovno  preto 

rhis  city,  whic-h  was  formerly  called  Villa  Rica,  was  the  first  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes. 

parks,  gardens,  fountains,  and  artificial  pools.  I’nfortunately  this 
old  monument  of  those  feudal  times  is  now  in  ruins. 

\  description  of  this  hall,  written  at  that  time  (duly,  1801),  is 
interesting  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  and  fantastic  display 
that  characterized  that  period  of  Diamantina  history  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  people  expanded  with  joy  when  free  for  a  moment 
from  the  hand  of  oppression.  Following  is  the  description: 

More  than  8,000  lights  illumined  the  garden;  the  avenues  of  trees  were  eare- 
fully  swept  and  covered  with  fine  white  .sand;  pools,  like  giant  mirrors  lying  on  the 
ground,  reflected  the  myriad  lights;  from  illumined  fountains  poured  threads  of 
silver  shot  with  glistening  pearls,  while  overhead  was  the  dark  and  loftv  dome  of 
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tlie  interlocking  branches  of  great  trees.  Two  bands  of  music,  one  from  Villa 
Kiea*  and  one  from  Tejueo,’  played  without  intermission. 

.About  the  spacious  avenues  i)romenaded  hajjpy  crowds,  whose  faces  beamed 
with  an  inner  joy,  as  they  laughed,  conversed,  a!id  enthusiastically  acclaimed  the 
governor.  Truly,  a  varied  and  enchanting  scene  of  pleasure.  Two  great  ball¬ 
rooms  brilliantly  lighted  and  magnificently  furnished  overflowed  with  the  great 
of  the  land.  Elegant  gentlemen  and  beautiful  ladies  danced  the  minuet,  the 
contradance  and  the  gay  and  vivacious  waltzes  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  these 
dance-loving,  music-loving  peoj)le  of  Tejuco. 

In  another  vast  salon  was  a  long  table  covered  with  delicacies  of  every  kind. 
-Arm  in  arm,  the  couples  ai)proached  the  table  to  the  strains  of  a  march,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  was  jdaced  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

After  the  baiujiiet  healths  were  drunk,  poems  recited,  speeches 
made,  and  then  the  dance  went  on  till  the  morning. 

And  this  was  only  one  of  such  affairs  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

A  uniqtie  feature  of  the  festival  was  that  all  the  ladies  wore  around 
their  necks  a  fine  gold  chain  from  which  hung  small  star-shaped  hows 
of  black  ribbon.  It  seems  that  all  the  petitions  sent  to  the  Prince 
Regent  or  the  Governor  against  Joao  Ignacio  were  tied  with  black 
ribbon  in  sign  of  mourning.  When  the  affair  was  settled  the  Governor 
handed  these  ribbons  back  to  the  people’s  representative.  Doctor 
Soares,  and  he  distributed  them  among  the  ladies,  who  conceived 
this  idea  of  wearing  them  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  and  popular  iutendentex  was  Manoel 
Ferreira  da  (^amara,  the  first  Brazilian  to  hold  the  post.  In  grandeur, 
however,  he  was  not  behind  his  Portuguese  predecessors.  Choosing 
a  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  he  there  established  his  palace  and 
grounds  with  the  fastidious  taste  of  a  connoisseur,  (’omhining  prac¬ 
ticality  with  luxury,  however,  he  imiiorted  many  choice  plants  and 
cultivated  extensive  flower  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens,  by  means 
of  which  he  taught  his  people  the  newest  agricultural  methods. 
Being  of  a  genial  disposition,  he  often  turned  his  magnificent  grounds 
over  to  popular  festivities.  Little  remains  to  mark  the  spot  to-day 
unless  jierhaps  his  wine  cellar,  which  he  had  blasted  out  of  a  solid 
rock  and  where  the  fine  wines  and  liipieurs  which  were  lavishly  sup¬ 
plied  from  Portugal  were  kept  cool  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Many  more  tales  might  be  told  of  the  past;  hut  what  of  the  present 
and  future  of  Diainantina  and  all  that  region  of  Minas  Geraes, 
called  the  jewel  case  of  Brazil,  which  for  so  many  years  has  yielded 
unstintingly  the  precious  treasures  of  its  soil?  Our  host’s  father, 
former  President  of  the  Municipal  Chamber  and  one  of  the  principal 
jewelers  of  Diainantina,  where  most  of  his  8  or  10  children  were 
settled,  in  discussing  the  subject,  predicted  for  this  part  of  Minas  a 
flourishing  future,  in  which  the  safe  and  sound  business  of  agriculture, 

*  Xow  Ouro  IToto. 

■  Even  to-day  the  inhabitants  like  to  eall  the  place  by  its  old  name. 
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cattle  raising;,  aiul  fruit  ^rowinjr  and  the  wine  and  silk  industries 
woidd  compete  with  ininiii"  as  economic  sources  of  income. 

Diamantina,  however,  despite  the  decided  spirit  of  prog:ress  every¬ 
where  present,  is  essentially  a  secluded  and  uni<iue  old  town,  and 
one  would  not  want  her  otherwise  or  wish  to  see  dispelled  the  aura  of 
a  past  that  played  so  vital  a  part  in  the  formation  of  Brazilian  nation¬ 
ality.  The  fever  that  racked  her  and  the  suhsecpient  period  of 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  Nestor  Rsneel  Pestana 


decadence  hein*;  now  thinjis  of  the  ])ast,  she  may  enjoy  in  peace 
the  residue  of  the  fahvdous  wealth  to  which  she  was  horn  and  which, 
in  dazzling?  streams  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  poured  for  years 
into  the  coffers  of  Lisbon. 

The  venturesome  spirit  inherited  from  those  fearless  Paulista 
pioneers,  tempered  by  an  all-pervading  aura  of  religion  and  gilded  by 
the  reflected  |)omp  and  glamor  of  the  courts  of  Lisbon,  plus  the  lure  of 
past  traditions  and  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country, 
have  all  contributed  toward  the  combination  of  brilliancy,  poetical 
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mysticism,  and  love  of  beauty  that  characterizes  the  people.  Add 
to  this  a  pronounced  spirit  of  independence,  from  the  poorest  up,  a 
droll  sense  of  humor,  a  dash  of  recklessness,  and  a  great  civic  pride,  and 
you  have  the  Dianmntinense.  This  and  a  tendency  to  have  hobbies — 
flowers,  poetry,  art' — something  to  offset  the  business  of  diamond 
getting,  something  soothing  and  inspirational.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  out  of  Diamantina  should  have  come  a  number  of  those  first 
pioneers  of  liberty  who  conspired  with  Tiradentes  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Brazil,  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  United  States.® 

On  the  strength  of  my  friend’s  intimate  association  with  the  place,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  there  many  delightful  people,  who  in 
due  time  called  on  us.  Town  authorities,  diamond  people,  the  first 
families,  and  just  people.  In  big  cities  like  Rio  de  Janiero  and  Sao 
Paulo,  one  may  ignore  many  little  social  amenities  or  allow  them  to  be 
crowded  out  by  a  number  of  things.  \ot  so  in  the  old  towns  tucked 
away  in  the  interior,  where  many  charming  attentions  and  customs 
are  still  rigorously  observed.  It  was  delightful  to  enter  into  these 
gracious  manifestations  of  friendship  as  we  returned,  in  the  prescribed 
time  and  manner,  each  visit  received.  Often  immediately  after  our 
visit,  flowers,  fruit,  or  wine  were  sent  by  the  one  visited,  a  sort  of 
message  of  thanks  for  the  visit — for  here  the  host  thanks  the  visitor 
for  the  pleasure  accorded,  not  the  visitor  the  host. 

On  our  social  programme  for  those  two  weeks  also  figured  a  christen¬ 
ing,  a  wedding,  a  picnic,  and  a  ball,  by  which  it  would  seem  that 
we  were  fast  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  community. 

All  too  soon  came  our  last  day,  with  a  thousand  things  yet  to  be 
done.  Last  visits  to  be  received,  last  messages  given,  last  i)laces 
visited,  hurriedly,  on  the  wing.  And  already  the  regret  of  leaving 
loomed  lai^e  ahead.  Yesterday,  Diamantina  had  been  a  mysterious 
old  town,  yielding  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  be  visited  out  of 
curiosity.  To-morrow  it  would  be  a  memory  of  gracious  and  lasting 
associations,  to  be  thought  of  with  s-n (/f/rtdc.s.' 

Came  the  day  of  departure  and  the  hustle  and  f)ustle  of  travel. 
Things  held  the  spot  light.  Where  to  put  this,  and  where  to  put  that! 
Those  luscious  mangoes  must  have  a  basket  of  their  own,  where  they 
wovdd  not  crush  our  more  delicate  store  of  grapes.  Off  went  the  black 
maid  to  upset  something  in  the  kitchen  in  order  to  procure  the 
desired  basket.  Then  those  fine  Minas  cheeses,  for  which  the  place  is 
so  justly  celebrated,  and  several  large  squares  or  bricks  of  rapadura. 
What  is  that,  you  say?  A  kind  of  concentrated  form  of  sugar  out  of 
which  delicious  syruj)  is  made.  Then  a  number  of  relics  from  here 

f  StH' "Washington’s  Irifluonce  on  thf  early  Spirit  of  I ndeix'ndenee  in  Hra/.il,”  hy  Annie  d’.Vrmond 
Marehant  in  IU  i.letin  of  thk  Pan  Amekican  I  nion  for  July,  1932. 

t"  I’ronouneed  with  botli  n’s  broad,  accent  on  the  .second  a.  This  musical  Portuguese  word  expresses  to 
I)erfection  that  haunting  nostalgia  of  remembrance,  so  difficult  to  define.  I.ike  “home"  in  English, 
“saudade”  in  Portuguese  has  no  adequate  eipiivalent  in  any  other  language. 
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and  there.  “And  that  reminds  me,”  says  the  doctor,  “yon  were 
admiring  those  old  Portuguese  pine  apple  ornaments,  I  bet  I  coidd 
knock  one  of  them  down  somewhere  for  you.”  “  1  adc  retro — tempt  me 
not  to  such  vandalism!”  And  here  is  our  hostess  with  a  pretty 
aquamarine.  “Something  hy  which  to  remember  Diamantina.” 
As  if  any  remembrance  more  sparkling  than  that  of  her  own  delightful 
hospitality  could  be  desired. 

The  babies  were  squeezed,  petted,  and  kissed  good-bye.  Little 
Edila,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  had  retired  under  a  bed  at  the 
last,  to  escajie  the  ordeal  of  cruel  good-byes.  The  fond  grandmother 
was  again  torn  between  her  two  daughters  and  their  babies. 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  Neetor  Hansel  Peetana 
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This  structure  is  a  good  exaraide  of  lirazilian  colonial  arcliitecture. 


Finally  we  were  indeed  settled,  trying  to  say  through  the  train 
windows  to  our  friends  on  the  platform  all  the  things  that  had  been 
left  unsaid  up  to  that  moment.  Some  one  was  saying  to  me,  the  erst¬ 
while  stranger,  “Come  again,  the  doors  and  hearts  of  Diamantina 
are  open  to  you!” 

The  train  moved  away — “Adeux,  adeus,  boa  riageml” — gained  mo¬ 
mentum,  fluttering  handkerchiefs  disappeared  in  the  distance,  soon  the 
“flock  of  sheep  browsing  on  the  hilltop”  was  hidden  by  another  hill. 

“Good-bye,  Diamantina,  entrenched  among  your  hills,  dreaming 
your  dreams;  digging  your  diamonds  that  you  may  enjoy  your  seclu¬ 
sion  while  in  the  world  outside  others  dig  and  toil  that  they  may  enjoy 
your  diamonds.  Good-bye  and  thank  you!” 


FRUIT-STORE  PUZZLES:  TROPICAL 
DELICACIES  FINDING  NEW  FRIENDS 


By  T.  Ralph  Robinson 

Senior  Physiologist,  Dirision  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

NKW  and  strangle  fruits  are  finding  their  way  into  the  fancy  fruit 
stores  of  the  United  States,  often  causing  the  customer  to  ex¬ 
claim:  “What  is  it?” 

This  growing  demand  for  fruit  novelties  of  tropical  origin  is  being 
stimulated  by  the  American  habit — almost  a  disease — of  wanderlufd . 
Round-the-world-tourists  touching  at  Habana,  Panama,  Honolulu, 
Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Singapore,  and  similar  exotic  trading  centers  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  strange  and  delicious  fniits  of  the  Tropics  and 
eagerly  look  for  them  in  our  own  fruit  stores  on  their  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Florida  and  California  with  their  subtropical  climates  can  not  pro¬ 
duce  all  of  these  tender  fruits,  hut  many  of  them  are  being  tried  out 
and  some  of  them  are  already  being  produced  in  (juantities  to  suppl}^ 
a  limited  demand.  With  the  aid  of  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Panama,  and  other  Pan  American  countries,  brought  close  to 
our  markets  by  airplane,  practically  all  the  best  tropical  fruits  should 
eventually  be  available  to  connoisseurs. 

THE  MANGO 

The  mango,  often  called  the  “king  of  fruits,”  perhaps  takes  the 
lead  among  them.  The  fruit  of  the  best  varieties  most  nearly  reminds 
one  of  a  large  somewhat  flattened  and  very  tender  and  juicy  peach, 
hut  with  a  fragrance  and  spicy  flavor  not  to  he  found  in  any  other 
fruit.  Common  seedlings  are  generally  too  strong  with  a  turpentine 
flavor  and  contain  too  much  fiber  to  he  relished  by  the  uninitiated, 
but  oxdy  the  improved  varieties,  free  from  fiber  and  turpentine,  are 
usually  sent  to  market. 

The  fruit  is  borne  o<^,  a  magnificent  evergreen  tree  having  a  round 
top  of  glossy  leaves.  It  stands  little  cold  and  can  be  grown  only  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  Florida.  The  fruit  matures  from  June  to  August, 
is  usually  peeled  and  sliced  for  serving,  and  like  a  peach  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  about  a  week  from  the  time  of  picking.  This  means 
careful  handling  and  quick  transportation,  with  customers  ready  to 
take  the  fruit  promptly  on  arrival. 
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MANGO  TREE  AM)  FRCIT 

The  mango,  fre'iuently  known  as  the  "king  of  fruits,"  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia,  though  cultivated 
extensively  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Americas.  The  tree,  a  splendid  evergreen, 
grows  to  a  height  of  :<o  to  4(i  feet. 

THE  PAPAYA 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  fruits  of  the  Tropics  is  the  papaya, 
often  called  “papaw”  or  “tree  melon.”  It  is  an  astonishing;  si{;ht  to 
see  a  plant  with  a  sinf;le  stem  10  to  lo  feet  hiph,  only  a  year  or  two 
old,  hearinj;  closely  attached  to  the  rather  slender  stem  several  dozen 
fruits  resembliii};  larjre,  elon{;ated  cantaloupes.  The  fruits  ripen  in 
succession,  bej;inninf;  with  the  lower  tier.  They  are  commonly  served 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  cantaloupes — either  as  a  breakfast  fruit, 
or  as  a  salad  or  dessert.  The  addition  of  a  little  salt  and  lemon  or 
lime  juice  is  usually  found  agreeable.  The  papaya  is  remarkable  for 
its  content  of  a  powerful  di{;estive  ferment,  papain,  similar  in  its 
action  to  pepsin,  and  the  fruit  is  {rreatly  prized  as  an  aid  to  di};estion, 
as  well  as  for  its  pleasant  taste. 


Fl!l'IT-ST()l!K  P1"ZZI>KS 
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The  papaya  is  also  easily  injured  by  eold  hut  is  hein^  {;rown  in 
the  warmer  portions  of  Florida,  southern  Texas,  and  California,  and 
occasionally  is  shipped  to  northern  markets  from  Florida.  Fruit 
ripens  nearly  all  the  year  round,  hut  develops  the  best  flavor  in  the 
warmer  months.  The  fruits  are  inclined  to  he  rather  variable  in 
(piality,  due  to  seedling  propagation,  but  the  best  varieties  are  both 
delicious  and  uni(|ue  in  flavor.  The  elimination  of  poor  sorts  and 
rapid  transportation  are  the  chief  essentials  in  developing  a  strong 
demand  for  this  healthful  fruit,  a  native  of  the  .Vmerican  Tro|)ics. 


TUK  I’AI’AY.V 

'1'  lie  t  ree,  a  nat  i  ve  of  I  he  A  mer- 
ican  tropics.  Ls  an  aliiiiKlaiit 
prmlucer.  The  fruit,  itener- 
ally  eaten  in  its  raw  state,  is 
a  source  of  papain,  an  in- 
Itredient  utilized  in  various 
medicines. 


TUK  AVOCADO 

The  avocado,  sometimes  called  the  “alligator  pear,”  is  no  longer 
any  novelty  on  our  fruit  stands.  It  is  tieing  grown  commonly 
enough  in  both  California  and  Florida  so  that  the  rich,  buttery  fruit 
is  no  longer  a  luxury.  During  the  summer  months  imported  avo¬ 
cados,  largely  from  Cuba,  dominate  the  Kastern  markets. 

The  avocado  is  another  of  America’s  native  fruits,  and  in  food 
value  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  oil  content  it  far  exceeds  any  other 
fresh  fruit,  making  it  a  stajile  article  of  diet  in  the  countries  of  its 
origin  in  (Vntral  America.  The  higli  oil  content  gives  the  fruit  a 
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calory  value,  pound  for  pound,  hifrher  than  many  staple  foods  such 
as  lean  meat,  e^rgs,  or  milk.  The  fresh  fruit  also  has  a  hi^h  content 
of  vitamins,  all  the  vitamins  from  A  to  E  havinjr  been  found  present 
in  the  smooth,  creamy  flesh. 

The  fruits  are  variable  both  in  size  and  color,  hut  the  varieties 
shipped  to  our  principal  markets  are  usually  "reen,  pear  shaped,  and 
weifrh  about  a  |)ound  to  a  pound  and  one-half.  They  should  not  he 
eaten  until  they  are  hefrinninf:  to  feel  soft  to  the  touch,  thoufrh  not 
mushy.  Lai^e  fruits  are  usually  served  as  a  salad,  sliced,  after 
peelinjr  and  removing  the  single  seed.  Smaller  fruits  are  simply  cut 
in  two  lengthwise ;  lemon  juice  and  salt  are  then  placed  in  the  seed 


A  RASKF.T  OF  (iUATEMALAN  AVOCADOS 


\  r()ii)!h  surface  and  (hick  skin  are  cliamcteristics  of  (he  coniparativel.v  small  Ouatenialan  variety.  In 
rerent  years  the  tlemaml  for  the  rlelicious  and  nourishing  avra-ado  has  increased  enormously  throughrmt 
the  I  nited  States. 


cavity  and  the  soft  pulp  scooped  out  with  a  spoon.  The  pulp  mashed 
up  and  mixed  with  cheese  or  condiments  of  various  kinds  makes  a 
nutritious  and  delicious  sandwich  filling. 

Since  the  avocado  tree  is  somewhat  more  tender  than  the  orange 
tree  and  is  easily  injured  by  windstorms,  the  fruit  is  not  likely  to  be 
grown  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  to  compete  seriously  with  the 
other  fruits  of  the  United  States. 

THE  SAPOTA 

Under  the  general  name  of  Sapota  several  different  fruits  are 
encountered  in  the  tropics,  some  too  tender  for  growing  except  in  the 
real  tropics.  The  so-called  “white  sapota”  or  Matasano  is,  however, 
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fairly  hardy  and  is  reoeivinj;  considerable  attention  as  a  new  fruit 
l)rospect  in  California  and  Florida.  The  fruits  are  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  tomato,  yellowish  or  j;reen  in  color;  the  better  varieties 
have  soft  and  very  sweet  flesh.  The  fruits  from  unselected  seedlings 
are  often  rather  hitter,  hut  the  propagation  of  selected  varieties 
promises  soon  to  make  available  dependable  fruit  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  features.  The  so-called  Mameij  mpotf  familiar  to  visitors 
in  Hahana  is  quite  different.  The  fruits  are  almost  as  large  as  a 
grapefruit,  heart  shaped,  and  russet  brown  in  color,  with  a  thick, 
scurfy  rind.  The  spicy  pulp  is 
reddish  in  color  and  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  sherbets.  The 
trees  are  probably  too  tender  to  be 
raised  commercially  in  the  United 
States,  though  a  few  are  growing 
in  Florida. 

THE  SAPODILLA 

Another  related  fruit,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  is  the  sapodilla. 

This  is  of  special  interest  since  the 
tree  is  valuable  not  only  for  its 
palatable  fruits  but  also  for  the 
late.x  derived  from  its  bark.  This 
latex  furnishes  the  chicle  of  com¬ 
merce  from  which  is  prepared  that 
potent  aid  to  American  happiness, 
chewing  gum!  The  tree  is  a  lai^e, 
handsome  evergreen  with  thick, 
glossy  green  leaves.  Since  the  wood 
is  very  durable,  the  tree  serves 
three  purposes,  besides  having  an 
ornamental  value.  The  fruit  re¬ 
sembles  a  small  russet  apjde  and 
tastes  somewhat  like  a  pear  sweet¬ 
ened  with  brown  sugar.  The  granular  flesh  completes  this  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  brown-sugar  mixture.  The  sapodilla,  while  tender,  can 
be  grown  in  the  warmer  portions  of  Florida,  and  keeps  well  enough 
to  permit  shipment  to  northern  markets. 

THE  CHEKIMOVA 


Coiirleny  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  United  States 
Dcpartuient  of  Acrieulture 


THE  SAI'Omi.I.A 

The  .Iflira*  mpotn,  or  “chieo  saitole”  tree,  is  of 
commercial  value,  not  only  for  the  palatable 
fruit  but  for  its  latex,  which  is  the  basis  of 
cltewing  gum. 


The  fruit  with  this  peculiar  name  is  about  as  odd  in  appearance  as 
the  name  would  indicate.  The  surface  of  the  rounded  fruit,  yellowish- 
green  in  color,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  coarse  overlapping 
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scales  or  wartliko  tubercles.  This  roujrh  exterior,  however,  conceals 
a  custardlike  pulp,  white  and  aromatic,  usually  eaten  fresh  and  <;ener- 
ally  found  verx’  refereshin*;.  The  tree  is  fairly  hardy,  and  is  bein<: 
cultivated  with  considerable  success  in  ('alifornia.  Some  of  the  close 
relatives  of  the  cherimoya,  such  as  the  sujrar  aj)ple,  sour  sop,  and 
bullocks  heart  (beloiifrinj:  to  the  fTroup  of  Annonas)  are  much  more 
tender  but  are  occasionally  found  fruitiii"  in  Florida. 

The  sour  sop  or  ^uanal>ana  is  the  most  i)romisin<r  of  the  <rrouj)s  of 
cherimoya  relatives  for  commercial  |)lantin^ — at  least  in  regions 
practically  frost  free.  It  is  unexcelled  as  a  basis  for  coolinj;  sherbets 
and  ices,  es|)ecially  ada|)ted  to  a  warm  climate.  The  tart  ness  combined 


CUKKIMOVAS 

This  fruit,  one  of  the  grout)  of  Annonas,  has  sometimes  t)een  (ulleti  •*vegetat)le  ice  cream’*  liecause  of  its 
•ieliciously  Havore*!  while  pulp  of  custanllike  consisten<’y. 


with  an  aromatic  spiciness  reminds  one  of  both  the  ])ineapple  and  the 
man^o,  but  is  unicpie.  It  is  {lenerally  conceded  to  be  of  American 
orifiin. 

THE  OUIEXTAL  PEUSI.MMON 

The  name  pei-simmon  usually  calls  to  mind,  sometimes  rather  i)ain- 
fully,  the  small  puckery  fruits  which  "low  wild  in  farm  woodlots  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  Oriental,  or  so-called 
“Japanese  persimmon,”  a  much  lai^er  fruit,  is  considered  by  many 
Japanese  as  their  best  native  fruit.  Some  varieties  produce  fruit  as 
lai^e  as  a  lai^e  oranjre,  devoid  of  pucker  or  tannin  when  ripe,  and 
usually  brilliantly  colored.  The  pidp  of  some  varieties  is  so  soft, 
sweet,  and  meltinjr  as  to  sufijiest  a  rich  marmalade  made  of  peach  and 
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apricot ;  other  varieties  iiave  flesh  crisp  like  that  of  an  apple.  The  tree 
is  fairly  hardy,  thriving:  througjhout  the  (lulf  Coast  States  and  in 
California,  so  that  the  smooth,  handsome  fniits  are  becoming  fairlj' 
common  visitoi-s  to  our  markets  in  the  fall  months,  and  deserve  a 
iai^er  share  of  our  attention.  The  fruit  of  the  soft  varieties  is  peeled 
and  eaten  with  a  spoon,  either  as  a  breakfast  fruit  or  as  a  dessert. 
The  addition  of  cream  makes  an  excellent  combination. 

thk  c.^shew  nut 

The  cashew  nut,  formerly  a  rarity,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
become  a  common  article  in  our  markets,  rivaling  the  pecan,  walnut, 
and  almond  in  popularity.  The  name  “cashew  nut”  is  a  misnomer, 
the  so-called  nut  being  in  appearance  the  seed  of  a  fleshy  fruit  borne 
in  clusters  on  a  large  evergreen  tree  native  to  the  American  tropics. 
Even  more  strange  is  the  fact  that  this  seed  is  attached  to  the  out- 

(•A.>JHEW.S 

Although  the  fruit  U  prarti- 
(ally  unknown  in  the 
I’nited  States,  the  nut, 
sinee  its  introduction  a  few 
years  ago,  has  t>ecome  a 
formidable  rival  of  the  more 
familiar  nuts. 


side,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fruit.  Technically,  the  kidney-shaped 
seed  with  its  delicious  kernel  is  the  true  fruit,  the  fleshy  portion 
being  an  enlargement  of  the  peduncle.  The  fruit  or  “cashew  apple” 
is  yellow  in  color  and  makes  an  excellent  sauce  or  preserve.  The 
seed,  which  is  delicious  when  roasted,  is  poisonous  in  a  raw  state. 
Needless  to  say,  all  cashew  nuts  are  properly  treated  before  being 
put  on  the  market.  While  the  cashew  is  a  native  of  America,  most 
of  our  supplies  come  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  probably  too 
tropical  for  commercial  culture  in  the  United  States,  although  a 
few  trees  are  known  to  have  fruited  in  Florida.  It  thrives  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

THE  LYCHEE 

Diners  at  Chinese  restaurants  are  usually  served  with  their  desser 
a  few  so-called  “lychee  nuts.”  Inside  a  thin,  papery  shell  the  siz^ 
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of  a  small  plum  is  found  a  raisinlike  dried  fruit  of  a  flavor  most 
afrreeable  but  unlike  all  other  fruits.  It  is  not,  pro])erly  speaking;, 
a  nut,  despite  its  papery  shell  eoverin*:,  but  the  most  highly  prized 
fruit  of  certain  regions  in  South  China,  the  fruiting  season  being 
given  over  to  a  lyohee  festival.  The  ripe,  deep  crimson  fruits  hang¬ 
ing  in  clusters  amid  the  slender,  glossy  green  leaves  of  the  tree  make 
a  sight  almost  unrivaled  by  any  fruit  crop  of  the  world. 

The  fresh  fruit  is  as  delicious  as  the  a|)pearance  of  the  tree  indi¬ 
cates.  With  its  thin  shell  removed  it  resembles  a  very  large  pearly 
white  grape,  hut  with  a  unique  piquancy,  sweet  and  spicy. 

A  few  trees  have  fruited  for  several  years  in  Florida  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  in  Hawaii  the  culture  of  the  lychee  is  receiving  consider¬ 
able  attention.  It  is  also  being  tested  out  at  a  number  of  places 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  It  is  too  tender  to  he 
grown  e.xcept  in  almost  frost-free  regions,  hut  with  some  i)rotection 
the  nuts  may  in  time  he  j)roduced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  fancy  fruit  stores  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  these  tropical  novelties  is  much  too  great  to  permit 
their  discussion  in  a  brief  article.  Their  very  names  seem,  however, 
to  have  romantic  interest.  Mentioning  only  a  few  may  bring  to 
some  reader’s  mind  the  recollection  of  an  ecstatic  moment  (or  per¬ 
haps  a  moment  not  so  happy)  when  tasting  for  the  first  time  a 
fruit  such  as  the  mangosteen  or  the  durian,  the  ceriman,  the  canistel, 
the  feijoa,  the  Surinam  cherry,  the  grumichama,  the  Natal  plum, 
the  caramhola,  the  jahoticaba,  the  granadilla,  the  pomegranate,  the 
tamarind  or  the  amherella.  Enough  have  been  mentioned,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  exotic  products  that 
await  the  attention  of  Americans,  those  inquisitive  people,  always 
ready  for  a  new  thrill. 


AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES  IN  CUBA' 

By  Joseph  C.  Rocca 

A  PROGRAM  of  reforms  was  outlined  by  the  President  of  the 
Cuban  Republic  in  a  report  attached  to  a  decree  of  March  29, 
1928,  which  instituted  a  National  Commission  of  Economic  Defense 
(Comision  Nacional  de  Defensa  Economica)  as  a  considting:  organ  of 
the  Government  in  order  to  foster  and  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  country.  The  report  emphasized  the  necessity, 
for  Cuba,  of  intensifying  agricultural  production  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  periodical  crises  in  the  sugar  industry  endangering 
the  economic  stabilization  of  the  whole  country.  The  present  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  not  sufhcient  for  the  needs  of  the  population 
(the  exports  of  sugar  pay  almost  entirely  for  the  heavy  imports  of 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States)  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  avoiding  sudden  economic  fluctuations  and  of  find¬ 
ing  the  best  ways  to  stabilize  the  markets,  which  draws  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  economists  in  this  countrj',  has  a  special  importance  for 
a  small  island  like  Cuba.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  Cuban 
economic  life  has  been  concentrated  during  tbe  last  years  almost 
exclusively  in  the  production  of  one  commodity,  sugar,  and  conse- 
(piently,  the  risks  of  price  fluctuations  are  greater. 

The  endeavor  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  control  tbe  sugar  market 
and  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  matter  with  all  other  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  the  world  has  been  widely  discussed  by  the  techni¬ 
cal  press,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  details  here  about  tbe 
present  condition  of  tbe  sugar  industry.  I  wmdd  like  simply  to 
point  out  that  the  measures  of  the  Cuban  Government  on  sugar 
production  are  a  part  only  of  a  larger  program  of  economic  policy, 
which  in  our  opinion  deserves  to  be  examined  thoroughly  and  without 
prejudice.  . . . 

1  think  it  is  interesting  to  summarize  the  most  important  economic 
problems  which  the  committee  had  to  take  under  examination,  as 
they  were  specified  in  the  presidential  report  mentioned  above:  (o) 
To  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Cuban  workers,  allowing 
tbem  the  same  advantages  as  those  granted  by  the  labor  legislation 
enacted  in  the  most  important  civilized  countries;  (b)  to  restrict 
immigration  of  undesirable  persons  whose  labor  might  compete  with 


>  The  following  pages  eomi)rise  two  chapters  of  a  more  comprehensive  study,  “  Cuba’s  Recent  Economic 
Policy,”  prepared  by  Dr.  Rocca. 
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that  of  the  C'uhan  workers  and  on  the  other  hand  to  attract  iniini- 
firants  willinjr  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country;  (e)  to  foster  the 
development  of  ajrrieulture,  especially  through  the  construction  of 
country  roads,  the  estahlishinent  of  rural  hanks,  and  the  division  of 
hijr  uncultivated  estates;  (d)  to  create  a  new  hi<:h  school  of  afrriculture 
in  order  to  extend  researches  into  agricultural  chemistry,  mechanics, 
and  the  i)revention  of  cattle  diseases;  (e)  to  improve  means  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  not  only  throujrh  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Central  Ilifrhway,  hut  also  throujrh  cross-roads  facili¬ 
tating;  the  trans|)ortation  of  farm  products  to  the  markets;  (f)  to 
develop  the  merchant  marine  and  to  improve  the  principal  ports, 
especially  those  of  llahana  and  Santiajro;  (f/)  to  modifv  the  present 
system  of  taxation,  trying  to  replace  indirect  taxes  by  direct  ones, 
to  he  levied  in  proportion  to  the  income  of  each  citizen;  (h)  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  national  hanking  system,  taking  especially  into  account  the 
system  adopted  hy  the  United  States;  (/)  to  improve  the  governmental 
statistical  service;  (j)  to  conclude  new  commercial  treaties;  (/•)  to  study 
the  financing  of  public  works;  (/)  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  best 
way  to  utilize  the  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  State  and  have 
them  distributed  among  poor  C'uban  farmers;  and  (m)  to  submit  to  the 
Government  a  plan  of  tariff  revision. 

This  decree  was  the  outcome  of  the  same  tendency  which  induced 
the  Cuban  Government  to  make  a  partial  revision  of  the  custom  tariff 
in  October,  1927.  The  revision  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  introduce 
more  diversified  production  into  ('uban  agriculture  and  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  new  local  industries.  It  is  always  a  difficult  task  to 
persuade  farmers  to  introduce  new  methods  of  cultivation,  because 
in  all  countries  they  are  inclined  to  follow  tradition.  Moreover,  in 
(’uba,  so  much  capital  was  invested  by  large  and  small  farmers  in 
sugar  plantations,  in  the  ho|)e  of  obtaining  ])rofits  as  great  as  those 
made  during  the  war,  that  in  order  to  secure  ai)preciable  results  from 
the  new  policy  of  the  Government  it  was  necessary  to  intensify  in 
every  way  this  educational  propaganda  among  the  population. 

The  report  of  April  1,  1932,  on  Economic  conditions  in  Cuba,  made 
by  the  English  Consul  General  at  Ilabana,^  contains  an  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Cuban  Government  in  this  matter.  The 
report  declares; 

The  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  Ch>veriuueut  during  the  pa.st  few  years, 
tlirou^li  the  imposition  of  liigli  tariffs  and  otlier  means,  to  stimulate  manufae- 
turing  industries  and  to  encourage  a  greater  diversification  of  agriculture,  have 
not  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  but  they  have  not  yet  appreciably  lessened  the 
country’s  dependence  on  sugar  cultivation  and,  to  a  minor  degree,  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco.  .Around  these  two  commodities  the  ectinomic  life  of  Cuba 
continues  to  revolve,  ami  although  some  ))rogress  is  tt>  be  noted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  crops,  sugar  is  destined  tt)  remain,  for  many  years  to  come,  the 


*  “  Kiilk'tin  of  the  Uopart rnoiit  of  Ovorsca  Trade,"  I,ondon,  .\piil.  Ki'ia. 
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staple  to  wliich  over  60  per  cent  of  the  island’s  population  must  look  for  live¬ 
lihood.  The  educational  work  undertaken  hy  the  Cuban  Department  of 
.\>tric(dture  includes  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations,  the  holding  of 
fairs  and  exhibitions,  awarding  of  prizes,  distribution  of  market  information, etc. 

ACatlCPLTrUAL  PHOBLKMS 

As  was  mentioiiod  in  tlio  decroc  of  the  Secretary  of  Treastirv,  dated 
•Itdy  IS,  11)2S,  referrinjr  to  the  creation  of  a  special  snhcoininittee  on 
ajrricidture  of  the  Economic  Committee  above  mentioned,  the  problem 
of  the  diversification  of  afrricnltnral  production  had  to  he  considered 
in  relation  not  only  to  the  jtrotrram  of  construction  of  pnhlic  roads 


SC<i ARC ANK  (iHOWINC!.  CCHA 

Sii^^arctine  II  iiiDiitlis  after  plantiim.  'Phis  phot(»vraph  was  taken  in  the  State  of  Matanzas,  where  soil 
and  cliinaie  are  particularly  favorable. 


already  approved  by  the  (lovernment  but  also  to  the  tpiestions  of 
irrifration  of  land,  of  colonization  of  larjje  estates  now  almost  aban¬ 
doned,  and  of  immi<;ration.  Ajrricnltnral  problems  were  certainly 
the  most  im|)ortant  of  all  the  (piestions  before  the  examination  of 
the  Economic  C’ommittee. 

According:  to  a  law  enacted  in  1923,  all  owners  or  tenants  of  afiri- 
cnltural  estates  are  ohlified  to  reserve  15  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  farm  for  frnit  trees  or  for  timber,  hut  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
seems  to  he  very  difficnlt  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  de|)artment  has  a  budget  of  less  than 
SI  ,(M1(I,()9<),  and  besides  all  the  bureaus  having  to  do  with  agriculture,  it 
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comprises  the  bureau  of  mines,  and  all  the  ofliees  dealing:  with  indus¬ 
trial  production  and  labor  (piestions.  The  endeavors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Afrriculture  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  certain  products 
better  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  island  are  hacked  by  the  provincial 
governments.  In  the  Provinces  of  Hahana  and  Santa  Clara,  the 
cultivation  of  lima  beans  and  of  potatoes  has  been  widely  extended 
in  recent  years,  with  a  view  not  only  to  supplying:  the  local  market 
hut  also  to  exporting:  these  vefjetahles  to  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Cuban  veg:etahle  exportei's  have  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
arisiiifr  from  the  want  of  ade(piate  transportation  and  from  the 
rig:orous  laws  in  force  in  the  United  States  for  the  prevention  of 
veg:etahle  diseases.  Recently  a  new  line  has  been  established  im¬ 
proving:  and  extending:  the  ferryboat  service  between  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Hahana.  All  the  ferryboats  (called  “Sea-trains” 
because  the  cars  pass  from  American  railways  to  the  boat  and  from  the 
boat  to  Cuban  railways  without  being:  opened — each  boat  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  100  cars  ®)  are  equipped  with  refrig:erator  cars  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  uniform  rules  will  be  established  in 
order  to  avoid  the  transfer  of  perishable  merchandise  from  one  train  to 
another. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing 
intensive  work  in  educating  the  farmers  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
products,  as  well  as  of  the  packing.  Two  experts  have  recently  been 
sent  to  Canada  in  order  to  study  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
potatoes.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  this  matter 
also  direct  cooperation  has  been  established  between  the  two  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  that  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Cuba,  with 
a  view  to  preparing  uniform  rules  on  vegetable  quarantine,  etc.  A 
special  survey  bas  been  made  in  C'uba  by  experts  of  the  Ignited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  certain  diseases  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  C’hief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  “The  introduction  and  establishment  of  important 
Malayan  parasitic  and  predacious  enemies  of  the  citrus  blackfly  in 
the  American  Tropics  is  one  of  the  outstanding  succe.sse.s  in  the  field 
of  plant  (piarantine.  The  effort  was  a  cooperative  one,  supported  by 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.”  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  vegetables  and  fruits  could  be  produced 
in  Cuba  and  exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  similar 
products  of  Florida,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
warmer  tropical  weather,  most  of  them  could  arrive  in  the  Atlantic 
northern  ports  some  weeks  in  advance  of  Florida-grown  crops.  In 
winter,  Florida  and  Cuba  are  already  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of 


•  Sw  illustration.  Hi  lletin  of  the  Can  .tmeritan  Vnion.  OcIoIht,  l»:t2,  p.  74,'). 

*  U.  S.  Department  of  .\grifulture.  Teehnital  Kulletin  -N'o.  320.  .\ugu.st,  1032. 
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tomatoes  and  other  ve^jetables  and  fruits  for  the  New  York  market, 
replacing  almost  completely  western  sources.  For  instance,  exports 
of  early  grapefruit  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  amounted  in  1928  to  only 
125,000  boxes,  and  according  to  a  recent  American  consular  report, 
they  come  on  the  United  States  market  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  Florida  grapefruit,  thus  obtaining  the  advantage  of  early  prices. 
For  lack  of  transportation  a  great  (juantity  of  citrus  fruits  (oranges, 
lemons,  etc.)  is  now  abandoned  in  the  fields,  but  still,  as  it  appears 


Court«iy  of  **Th«  Cuba  Review 


TOBACCO  FIKLI),  PIXAR  DEL  RIO 
The  tobacco  grown  in  this  Province  is  considered  the  choicest  in  the  Keimtilic. 


from  the  following  figures,  the  production  of  these  vegetables  and 
fruits  has  been  slowly  increasing  in  recent  years.  We  have  no  recent 
figures  referring  to  production,  and  we  give  the  figures  of  exports  just 
to  illustrat.e  the  tendency: 

Cuban  cx/ntrlx  of  iTgviubU’s  and  Jruilx 
(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Bull.  2- 


Article  Itciti 

1929 

1930 

Pineapples .  9.56 

Hananas .  1,  i87 

(irapefruit . 263 

Tomatoes .  618 

1,183  ' 
1,515 
192 
741 

'  1.660 
1,512 
358 
476 
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(’uha  is  also  the  |)riiK'i|)al  supplier  of  pineapples  to  the  United 
States:  Of  the  7,(100,000  pounds  of  fresh  pineapples  imported  in  1930, 
more  than  5,000,000  were  from  Cuba. 

Aeeordinjr  to  a  statement  of  the  Comisidu  Xacional  de  PJstadUttca 
there  has  been  dnrinjr  the  last  few  years  a  larjie  inerease  in  the  pro- 
duetion  of  eoffee  and  eaeao;  in  1927  the  prodnetion  of  eoffee  on  the 
island  was  sufficient  to  meet  07  per  cent  of  local  consumption.  Cuba 
has  not  only  become  self-supportinj;,  hut  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  now  has  an  e.xportahle  surplus,  (’offee  e.xports  increased  from 
only  151  kilos  valued  at  $00  in  the  first  half  of  1931  to  18,090  kilos 
valued  at  $2,290  durinj;  the  same  period  of  1932.®  Enthusiasm  is  also 
appeariiifr  in  the  Provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Hahana  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice,  owiiif;  to  the  fact  that  soil  conditions  there  seem  to  he 
analofrous  to  those  in  Te.xas  and  Louisiana.  In  1931,  Cuba’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  rice  amounted  to  3,500  tons,  compared  with  350  tons  in  1928 
and  1,800  tons  in  1929. 

Encourajtement  on  the  part  of  the  (lovernment  is  evidently  not 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  develop  certain  products  instead 
of  su^ar  or  tobacco;  as  in  any  other  country,  the  selection  of  the 
products  to  cultivate  is  a  ((uestion  of  j)rices,  and  if  the  imported 
article  can  he  sold  in  ('uha  more  cheaply  than  the  (’uhan  product,  the 
stimulation  to  cultivate  it  will  never  he  successful.  However,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  increased  production  of  corn,  rice,  and 
coffee  has  been  profitable  to  the  country  and  to  the  individual  farmers. 

New  local  industries  in  connection  with  food  products  total  more 
than  50  and  are  reported  to  represent  an  investment  of  over  $5,000,000. 
These  new  plants  are  especially  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  with  bakeries,  and  with  the  meat-packinc 
industry.  A  serious  effort  is  now  beinjr  made  to  replace  by  domestic 
products  the  jerked  beef  imported  from  Urufiuav  and  Argentina. 
The  value  of  the  total  meat  consumption  in  Cuba  was  estimated  in 
1927  at  $14,000,000,  of  which  there  was  about  $11,000,000  worth  of 
beef,  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  pork,  and  $121,000  worth  of  mutton. 
In  1920  C\d)a  imported  14,534  cows  for  reproduction  at  a  value  of 
$593,000,  almost  exclusively  from  Venezuela,  and  20,000  hogs  at  a 
value  of  $549,900,  all  from  the  United  States. 

The  livestock  industry  is  usually  ranked  third  in  importance 
amongst  ('uhan  industries;  as  yet,  however,  the  stage  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  high  nor  is  rapid  improvement  generally  anticipated.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  island  about  4,855,000  head  of 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  about  019,000  horses,  74,000  mules  and  150,000 
swine.  In  the  above-mentioned  report  of  the  English  ('onsul  at 

>  Ui'IHirt  (if  the  rnilcd  State's  ('oniiiicrcial  Attaclio,  fiiitcil  States  (’(itiiiiienv  UeiMirts  No.  .'fti,  .SeiitenitHT, 

iwr.’. 
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Hahana,  we  read;  “Some  assistance  to  the  cattle  industry  has  been 
•riven  by  the  prohibitive  duties  imposed  on  imports  of  jerked  beef. 
It  is  a  question  wliether  this  drastic  measure  has  brought  some 
advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  local  products,  hut  it  has  served  to 
some  extent  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  fresh  meat  in  Cuba  .  .  . 
A  shipment  of  frozen  meat  to  Liverpool  is  reported  to  have  given 
satisfaction  and  may  make  the  beginning  of  a  moderate  trade  .  .  . 
Imports  of  eggs  declined  practically  to  the  vanishing  point,  less  than 
100,000  dozen  being  brought  in  from  abroad  in  1931,  as  against 
11,500,000  dozen  five  years  earlier.” 

The  duty  on  seed  potatoes  was  recently  removed  by  presidential 
decree  in  order  to  stimulate  potato  growing,  and  in  general,  this  gov- 


riBAX  HOOS 

IIoK  raising  is  increasingly  iniiM>rtant  in  Cuba  as  measures  are  taken  to  lessen  economic  ilei>en<l- 

enc'e  upon  sugar. 


ernmental  program  of  developing  a  diversified  agriculture  presents 
an  evident  interest  for  the  United  States.  Cuba  is  one  of  the  chief 
foreign  markets  of  the  United  States  for  vegetables,  in  1927  taking  75 
per  cent  of  the  dry  beans,  38  per  cent  of  the  diA'  peas,  57  per  cent  of 
the  potatoes,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  onions  shipped  from  the  larger 
country.®  Cuba  is  also  the  most  reliable  of  all  United  States  flour  mar¬ 
kets,  in  that  its  takings  vary  less  from  month  to  month  and  from  year 
to  year  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  practically  the  entire 
supply  (in  1930,  more  than  1,()0(),000  barrels  at  a  value  of  $6,000,000) 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  furnishes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
supplies  of  the  United  States  (in  1930,  about  2,500,000  short  tons  of 

‘  In  1931  Cuba  took  21.7  i>er  cent  o(  the  »irie<l  Itean.s  exported  from  the  l'nite<l  States,  19.6  lier  cent  of  the 
i1rie<l  l>eas,  23.4  lier  cent  of  the  i>otatoes,  and  1K.5  iier  cent  of  the  onions.— Eiutor. 
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raw  sufrar)  and  between  (U)  and  70  per  eent  of  eijrar  tohaeeo  used  in 
this  eoiintrv/  As  is  noted  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Commerce  Year¬ 
book,  1932  *  “most  of  the  wrapper  imports  eome  from  the  Xetherland 
East  Indies  via  the  Netherlands.  Imports  of  tohaeeo  from  Cuba 
declined  in  1931,  amounting  to  only  about  19,000,000  pounds  com¬ 
pared  with  22,000,000  pounds  in  1930,”  due  probably  to  the 
unfavorable  exchaiifie  rates  in  some  of  Cuba’s  leadin^r  markets.  .  .  . 

THE  Ct'BAX  srOAH  IXSTITI  TE 

The  establishment  of  a  Cid)an  Institute  for  the  stabilization  of 
supir  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  economic  policy  of 


•  T1m‘  ((ilhiwiiif!  stHlions  cif  tahh‘S  arc  taken  fnini  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  I'nited  States,  1»;12.  Wash¬ 
ington,  I'.  S.  Oeiiartnient  of  Coninu-rci-.  They  are  a<lded  here  for  reference.— F^dikir. 


Sugar  production:  Coiilincutal  I'liilcd  Stales  and  certain  outlying  areas,  and 

world  total 

(In  thousands  of  tons  of  2.000  |)ounds.  Data  represents  preilominantly  raw  sugar  exc«|it  as  noteti] 
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t  I'nonicial  estimate;  data  for  I’hilippine  I.slands  representing  estiniate<l  cominercial  crop. 


Sugar,  raw:  Percentages  relating  In  sugar  consumption  in  continental  I'nited 

Stales 
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•  Exports  assumed  to  be  wholly  from  sugar  imimrled  from  foreign  countries. 
'  I'.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I,  Washington,  1932. 
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Cl  H\X  SCdAK  CENTHAL 

The  siipar  mill  may  l>e  seeti  in  the  center  ainl  in  the  foreitnaiiKl  an  athletic  tiehl  li>r  the  employees. 

tlio  (ittveminont,  mul  1  will  hriolly  siiinmanzp  its  piirjioso?  and  activ¬ 
ities.  As  is  pointed  out  in  tlie  World  Kcoiioinic  Surrey,  of  the  Leafjue 
of  Nations,®  “the  deiiression  in  agriculture,  which  is  a  large  part  of 
the  present  crisis,  is  almost  worldwide.  Most  of  the  commodities  of 
agricultural  origin  have  fallen  heavily  in  jirice.”  “The  world  stocks 
of  sugar  increased  from  thirty-seven  millions  of  (piintals  in  December 
1925  to  eighty-seven  millions  in  1931,  and  such  ver>'  heavy  stocks 
obviously  represent  a  serious  maladjustment  of  demand  and  supply. 
The  sugar  stocks  represent  about  one-third  of  the  average  yearly 
supply.  .  .  .”  By  concerted  international  action,  efforts  were  made 
to  limit  production  and  to  sustain  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  representatives  of  the  principal  sugar-exporting  countries  of 
the  world  (Cuba,  Java,  (lermany,  Czocho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Belgium)  concluded  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  May  9,  1931,  an 
agreement  (known  as  the  C'hadhourne  jilan)  in  order  to  promote  and 
to  protect  the  sugar  industiw’  especially  through  a  limitation  of  the 
exports  for  the  period  of  the  agreement,  namely,  until  September  1, 
1935. 

To  carry'  into  effect  the  jiurpose  of  the  agreement,  a  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  the  “Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute”  (Instituto  Cubano 


•  Geneva,  1932,  pp.  92-9fi. 
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de  Estabiliziicidn  del  Aziicar)  was  issued  by  President  Machado,  on 
May  6,  1931.  The  Institute  is  legally  empowered  to  represent  all 
])resent  producers  of  supir  in  Cuba,  or  those  who  shall  establish 
themselves  in  Cuba  durin^r  the  five  years  1931-1935,  inclusive,  at 
the  sifrninj;  of  the  international  convention,  to  take  part  in  fur¬ 
ther  conferences,  and  to  initiate  and  cany  on  negotiations  with 
sugar  producers  of  other  countries  concerning  the  production  and 
exportation  of  sugar. 

The  Institute  consists  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
of  whom  5  jire  selected  from  candidates  nominated  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sugar  Mill  Owners,  and  2  by  the  Association  of  Cane  Planters. 
This  decree  of  May  0,  1931,  was  issued  in  accordance  with  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  law  of  October  4,  1927  (creating  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  the  Sugar  Industiy),  and  by 
the  sugar  stabilization  law  of  November  15,  1930. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  sugar  stabilization  law  were: 
Segregation  of  1,500,000  long  tons  of  sugar  from  existing  stocks  to 
he  marketed  in  a  prescribed  manner  during  the  next  five  years; 
authorization  of  a  $42,000,000  bond  issue  to  pay  the  sugar  producers 
for  the  segregated  sugar  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  hag;  authorization  for 
the  President  (contained  in  Article  XXII  of  the  law)  to  control 
future  sugar  production  hv  determining  the  ideal  total  croj)  of  Cuba ; 
creation  of  a  National  Sugar  Export  Cor|)oration  as  custodian  of  the 
bond  issue,  in  control  of  all  sugar  export  marketing  for  the  next  five 
years. 

On  Januaiy  29,  1931,  the  (hiban  crop  was  restricted  by  presidential 
decree  to  3,122,000  long  tons. 

On  September  11,  1931,  the  1932  export  quota  basis  was  fixed  by 
j)residential  decree. 

On  Mav  28,  1932,  by  presidential  decree,  the  crop  was  limited  to 
2,700,000  tons  for  the  year  1932. 

On  June  11,  1932,  a  decree  provided  the  basis  for  the  determination 
of  Cuba’s  quota  of  sugar  exports  to  the  Cnited  States. 

A  decree  of  September  26,  1932,  extended  the  release  date  on  the 
700,000  tons  of  segregated  sugar  to  June  30,  1933,  and  provided  for 
this  release  thereafter  in  equal  monthly  amounts  from  July  to 
December. 

By  a  decree  dated  November  2,  1932,  the  crop  of  sugar  for  1933 
was  limited  to  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  quota  of  export  to  the  Cnited 
States  to  1,114,991  tons.  The  production  of  Cuban  sugar  in  the  year 
1931-32  was  estimated  as  16  per  cent  less  than  in  1930-31  and  44 
per  cent  less  than  in  1929-30.  By  the  international  agreement,  Cuba 
agreed  that  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  I’nited  States 
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should  not  exceed  the  following  quotas  in  each  of  tlie  five  years  1931- 


1935: 

Long  tons 

Long  ton 

1931 _ 

.  655,000 

1934 _ _ 

. . -  855.000 

1932 _ 

_  805,000 

1935 _ 

_  855  000 

1933- - . 

_  855,  000 

On  July  2,  1932,  a  decree  provided  for  the  retention  of  700,000  tons 
of  sugar  out  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  destined  for  exportation  to 
the  United  States  amounting  to  2,S00,000  tons,  and  prohibited  its 
exportation  until  January  1,  1933.  The  ('uban  Exjiort  (’orporation 


KVAPOKATORS 

The  cane  juice,  after  having  t)een  boile<l  anti  clarified,  is  concentrated  in  these  great  tanks  tefore  being 
subjected  to  the  crystallization  processes. 


was  empowered  to  determine  tbe  quotas  to  be  furnished  by  each 
sugar  holder.  To  make  up  the  quantity  of  700,000  tons,  all  holders 
>  of  sugar  exportable  to  the  United  States  were  required  to  contribute 

■)0  per  cent  of  their  holdings  of  such  sugar.  Voluntary  contributions 
in  excess  of  this  proportion  may  be  accepted.'® 

Hy  another  decree,  also  of  Julj  2,  1932,  a  ([uantity  of  115,000  tons 
j  sugar,  in  addition  to  the  700,000  tons  contemplated  by  tbe  foregoing 

,  decree,  were  transferred  from  the  quota  for  export  to  the  United  States 

I  to  that  for  export  to  other  countries.  These  115,000  tons  represent 

j  ‘““Facts  .\bout  Sugar”,  New  York,  .Vugust,  193?. 

I 

I 
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the  balance  of  (icrniany’s  (juota  for  the  second  year  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  ajrreeinent,  which  (lerinany  was  tinahle  to  export  and  which 
was  added  to  the  quota  of  Cuba." 

All  the  decrees  referring;  to  the  limitation  of  the  production  of  sugar 
and  to  the  quotas  of  exports  were  issued  by  the  President  on  the 
advice  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Institute  and  the  National  Export  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  are  both  official  institutions  representative  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry;  the  Institute  of  Stabilization  deals  with  inter¬ 
national  questions,  and  the  National  Export  Corporation  with  national 
(piestions  only.  Of  the  original  amount  of  a  $42,000,000  bond  issue 
to  pay  the  sugar  producers,  $25,000,000  will  remain  in  circulation  at 
the  beginning  of  1933. 

By  the  agreement  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  in  June,  1932,  the  quota 
for  1933  was  increased  to  1,000,000  tons.  The  agreement  did  not 
control  the  exports  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States;  hut  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  production  of  Cuba  would  be  limited  to  the  total 
quantity  necessary  for  its  home  consumption,  its  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  its  e.xports  to  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  that  said  home  consumption  and  exports  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  amount  to  he  taken  annually  from  the  segregated 
stocks.  The  quantity  segregated  for  the  first  year  of  the  agreement 
was  fixed  at  1,()40,()0()  tons,  to  he  reduced  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
2()0,000  tons  per  annum. 

[According  to  Facta  About  January  1,  1933,  the  agreements 

reached  at  the  International  Sugar  Council  which,  after  adjourning 
from  Paris,  met  at  The  Hague  from  November  29  to  December  2, 
1932,  “pronde  for  the  reduction  of  Germany’s  export  quota  for 
1932-33  to  200,000  tons,  instead  of  the  300,000  tons  allowed  in  the 
original  agreement.  In  return,  Cuba  and  the  other  European 
countries  relinquish  their  right  to  share  in  the  German  export  deficit 
existing  on  September  1,  1932,  and  any  prospective  deficit  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1933,  e.xcept  as  regards  the  115,000  tons  of  the  1931-32  German 
deficit  already  assigned  to  Cuba  for  export  during  the  calendar  j^ear 
1932. 

“Cuba’s  export  quota  for  countries  outside  the  United  States  is 
adjusted  at  985,000  tons  from  1932,  plus  the  quantities  of  65,000  and 
115,000  tons  assigned  from  the  German  deficits.  Cuba’s  export 
quota  for  the  same  countries  in  1933  will  be  1,000,000  tons  instead 
of  the  855,000  tons  allowed  by  the  original  agreement.  The  increase 
of  145,000  tons  will  be  deducted  from  the  guarantee  given  by  the 
European  countries  and  Peru  to  Cuba  regarding  shipments  from 
Java  during  1932-33  in  e.xcess  of  1,500,000  tons.” — Editor.] 


>•  From  the  mcsisagi'  of  thi“  Prt'iiult'nt,  Xov.  8,  1932,  and  from  “Facts  .\l>out  SuKar",  Now  York,  1932. 
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UNTIL  recent  years  hifrhways  occupied  a  secondary  position  in 
the  development  of  the  jjeneral  transportation  program  of 
Argentina.  With  hundreds  of  miles  of  level  pampas  as  a  foundation, 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  railway  construction  proceeded  rapidly  and 
the  highways  came  to  occupy  a  secondary  position,  principally  as 
feeders  to  the  railway  lines,  but  now  men  of  vision  in  Argentina, 
aware  of  the  country’s  need  of  highways  as  an  aid  to  national  progress, 
have  secured  the  passage  of  a  national  highway  law,  supported  by  a 
definite  construction  program  and  a  continuous  highway  fund.  The 
new  law  coordinates  Federal  and  Provincial  road  building  by  extend¬ 
ing  Federal  aid  to  all  the  provinces.  Drafted  along  lines  very  similar 
to  the  Lmited  States  Federal  highway  law,  the  Argentine  law  (No. 
11,658)  was  passed  by  Congress  September  30,  1932,  and  signed  bj* 
President  Agustin  P.  Justo  on  October  5,  that  date  coinciding  with 
“Highway  Day,”  a  national  annual  celebration  instituted  in  1928. 
Senor  J.  Allende  Posse,  Director  of  the  National  Highway  Bureau 
created  by  this  law,  announces  that  Argentina  will  be  able  to  spend 
on  highways  approximately  1 ,000,000, 000  paper  pesos  (about 
$425,000,000  at  par)  during  the  next  15  years.  One-half  of  this 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  the  Federal  trunk  highway  system,  which 
alone  will  total  30,000  miles. 

The  law  is  the  culmination  of  a  decade  of  effort  by  local  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  interested  in  highwa3's.  Argentine  highwaj' 
experts  have  journej^ed  to  the  United  States  to  stiuh'  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ments,  attend  highwaj'  conferences,  examine  American  highway 
e(iuipment  and  materials  and  engineering  methods.  Among  those 
experts  have  been  C.  G.  Gerstrom,  Director  de  Carreteras  del  Auto- 
movil  Club  Argentino,  and  Juan  Agustin  Valle,  Director  General  de 
la  Division  de  la  Vialidad,  Asociacion  Argentina  de  Importadores  de 
Automoviles  y  Ane.xos.  All  possible  assistance  has  been  given  to 
Argentina  in  furnishing  information  on  highwaj-  development,  financ¬ 
ing,  legislation,  and  road  construction  data  from  highwaj’  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  its  Buenos  Aires  office. 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  law  will  be  the  increase  in 
funds  for  highwaj'  purposes,  the  taxes  provided  bj-  the  law  becoming 
effective  Januarv'  1,  1933.  Road  expenditures  (for  plans,  construc- 

>  Conipilwi  by  Lyle  A.  Hrookovei,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 
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Upper:  A  paved  highway  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Of  the  total  roiwl  mileage,  about  2,600  miles  are 
hard  surfaced.  lajwer:  Bridge  over  the  t’aldera  River,  Province  of  Salta.  l.>egislation  has  been  enacted 
by  this  Province  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  provincial  highway  program. 
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tion,  and  maintenance)  in  1933  are  expected  to  amount  to  about 
00,000,000  paper  pesos,  approximately  $15,000,000  United  States 
currency,  at  present  exchange  rate  of  $0.26  (or  $25,500,000  at  par  of 
$0,425),  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  was  spent  by  the  National 
(lovernment  for  highways  in  1931,  and  about  twice  the  expenditure 
in  1932. 

As  far  as  domestic  road  expenditures  are  concerned,  the  peso  is 
still  at  almost  par,  because  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  go  for  labor 
and  for  locally  produced  cement,  the  prices  of  which  have  not  appre¬ 
ciably  increased  in  pesos. 

Heretofore  Argentine  roads  have  been  built  partly  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Mitre  law,  which  provides  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  net 
railway  earnings,  for  building  roads  to  the  stations,  but  mostly  from 
amounts  set  aside  in  each  annual  budget,  which  varied  from  year  to 
year. 

Sources  of  the  19,294,225  paper  pesos  (approximately  $8,200,000) 
spent  in  the  calendar  year  1931  were:  Budget,  12,614,525  pesos; 
Mitre  law,  3,337,530  pesos;  and  gasoline  surcharge,  3,342,170  pesos. 
Official  figures  of  expenditures  and  sources  for  1932  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able.  Additional  funds  were  obtained  in  1931  from  the  gasoline 
surcharge  collections  which  amounted  to  17,009,243  paper  pesos 
from  February  4,  when  the  agreement  went  into  effect,  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31  that  year.  This  balance  was  held  pending  completion  in  1932 
of  roads  actually  authorized  in  1931. 

The  estimate  of  60,000,000  paper  pesos  available  for  1933,  made 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Pueyrredon  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  includes  an 
appropriation  of  10,000,000  paper  pesos  from  the  general  budget;  a 
gasoline  tax  of  5  centavos  per  liter  (or  nearly  5  cents.  United  States 
currency,  per  gallon)  which  is  expected  to  yield  45,000,000  pesos; 
and  a  tax  on  lubricating  oils  amounting  to  15  per  cent  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  price,  expected  to  yield  5,000,000  pesos.  These  gas  and  oil  taxes 
are  set  by  the  new  law  to  run  for  15  years.  These  are  not  all  of  the 
possible  sources  of  rev'enue  under  the  highway  law.  Additional 
sources  in  1933  and  following  years  will  be  the  Mitre  law  tax  on  rail¬ 
way  earnings,  also  to  be  available  until  1947 ;  a  tax  on  increased 
valuation  of  the  land  through  which  the  roads  are  built;  the  proceeds 
of  negotiation  of  highway  bonds,  of  which  up  to  200,000,000  paper 
pesos  worth  may  be  issued  when  and  as  considered  advisable;  high¬ 
way  fines  and  donations. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  Government  will  issue 
during  1933  any  of  the  road  bonds  authorized  by  the  law,  but  Doctor 
Pueyrredon’s  estimate  is  made  without  counting  on  this  revenue. 
Distribution  of  the  60,000,000  pesos  is  planned  on  the  percentage 
basis  provided  by  the  law,  to  go  to  the  25  provinces  and  territories, 
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partly  according;  to  po|)iilatioii  and  partly  in  proportion  to  fiasolino 
consumption. 

Statistical  data  on  the  proposed  e.xpcnditures  of  the  provincial 
jiovernments  in  19:i3  are  not  obtainable,  hut  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  impetus  will  he  jriven  to  the  entire  hifrhway  movement  by  the 
increased  Federal  outlay,  particularly  since  Federal  aid  must  he 
matched  by  provincial  funds  on  a  oO-oO  basis. 

The  United  States  supj)lies  Arj;entina  with  the  jrreater  jmrtion  of 
the  road-buildiiifr  machinery  used,  and  the  ratio  of  reduction  in  sales 
of  this  class  of  machinery  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  far  less  than 
on  other  types  of  machinery.  Most  of  the  ecpiipment  now  in  use  is 


CourtMiy  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  l>oniet<tir  ('oninteiee,  Cnitml  8tat^  IVpnrtincnt  of  Commerce 

A  lU’ENOS  AlUES  STREET 

The  width  of  this  tlioroiiRhfare  helps  to  solve  one  of  the  present-day  traflie  prohlenis  hy  ])erniitting  two 
rows  of  ears  to  he  p!irke<l  in  the  i-enter. 

comparatively  new.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
increase  of  more  than  $7,000,000  in  1933  highway  e.xpenditures  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  result  in  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment. 

In  materials,  local  deposits  of  sand,  firavel,  and  rock,  suitable  for 
road-building:  purposes,  are  distant  from  the  more  densely  populated 
areas  and  must  be  broufiht  to  points  of  use  at  a  hifrh  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Larg:e  amounts  are  imported,  mostly  from  Uruguay. 
Asphalt  and  cement  are  ])roduced  locally,  but  not  enough  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  both  are  imported  in  quantity  from  the  United 
States.  In  1931,  these  imports  were  2,142  tons  of  asphalt,  valued  at 
$44,974,  and  36,886  barrels  of  cement,  valued  at  $180,574. 
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The  bulk  of  all  construction  work  is  let  by  bids  to  private  con¬ 
tractors.  American  companies  have  participated  in  street  construc¬ 
tion  in  various  cities.  I'oreijrn  companies  biddinf;  for  construction 
do  so  throujrh  subsidiary  companies  orjranized  under  Argentine  laws. 

With  the  area  of  1,153,417  s(piare  miles  and  an  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  of  r2,0()(),00()  persons,  Arfrentina  had,  on  January  1,  1932,  a 
motor-vehicle  registration  of  331,023.  There  were  2(),4t)7  miles  of 
railways,  excluding  industrial  lines. 

.Vlthough  there  are  at  present  no  accurate  official  data,  the  total 
mileage  of  roads  in  Argentina  is  estimated  at  137,177.  In  1931,  there 
were  about  2,597  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads  and  44,580  miles  of  un¬ 
surfaced  but  graded  and  drained  roads.  There  were  also  approx¬ 
imately  90,000  miles  of  natural  earth  roads,  ])assable  only  in  dry 
weather. 

These  figures  show  that  the  mileage  of  hard-surfaced  roads  is 
relatively  small  for  a  country  of  Argentina’s  size  and  economic  im- 
|)ortance.  Although  the  country  has  more  automobiles  than  all  the 
other  South  American  countries  combined,  they  are,  except  when 
the  weather  is  fine  and  the  dirt  roads  in  condition,  confined  to  town 
areas. 

The  National  Highway  Bureau  (l)ireccidn  General  de  Vialidad), 
created  by  tbe  new  highway  law  with  headcpiarters  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  capital,  will  set  about  with  all  possible  si)eed  consistent  with 
efliciency  to  remedy  this  unfavorable  condition.  A  great  potential 
market  for  automotive  vehicles  will  be  opened  up  by  extension  of 
improved  roads  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  law  states  that  the  National  Highway  Bureau  shall  function 
with  full  power  and  authority  accorded  by  the  law.  The  President 
of  the  nation  can  intervene  when  the  exigencies  of  good  service 
make  such  action  indispensable,  but  he  must  immediately  advise 
Gongress. 

The  bureau  will  be  administered  by  seven  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President  for  3-year  terms,  with  fixed  salaries.  They  must  be 
Argentine  citizens,  and  they  may  be  reappointed.  Senor  Posse,  an 
engineer,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Province  of 
Gordoba,  was  named  director  of  the  bureau.  Two  of  the  six  com¬ 
missioners  who  will  assist  him  are  Alfredo  Natale,  who  represents 
automotive  interests,  and  Enrifpie  Ghanourdie,  who  stands  for  the 
railways.  Of  the  remaining  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  one  will 
represent  agriculture,  and  three  definite  regions  of  the  country. 

Not  over  8  per  cent  of  the  bureau’s  budget  may  be  spent  for  re¬ 
muneration  of  the  commission  and  salaries  of  the  technical  and 
administrative  personnel. 

A  chief  engineer,  named  by  tbe  President,  will  have  a  voice  but 
not  a  vote  in  the  board,  as  a  technical  advisor.  The  commission  is 
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to  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  or  whenever  extraordinary  sessions 
may  be  called  by  its  director.  Before  the  30th  of  March  each  year, 
a  report  will  be  made  to  the  President  on  the  work  of  the  ])recedini: 
year.  The  chief  enfrineer  will  have  a  technical  advisory  hoard  con¬ 
sisting  of  heads  of  divisions  or  of  the  ])rincipal  offices  of  the  bureau. 
He  will  make  economic  and  technical  studies  and  i)repare  statistics 
to  serve  as  bases  for  plannim;  construction  of  the  national  highway 
system,  over  a  5-year  period. 

A  trunk  system  of  national  highways  throughout  the  Republic  is 
created,  and  there  is  established  a  system  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
provinces  for  the  construction  of  highways  in  accordance  with  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law. 


Courtesy  of  Warren  Bros.  Co. 


STHEET  PAVING  IN  .AVEl.LANEDA,  ARGENTINA 

This  town  has  been  praftirally  transformed  liy  extensive  road  construction  work  in  tlie  past  year.  The 
gret.ter  i>art  of  the  rnad-l)uildinf!  machinery  was  ac<|uired  from  the  United  States. 

Roads  are  classified  in  four  categories;  National,  provincial, 
vicinal,  and  roads  of  sjfecial  character.  National  highways  are  de¬ 
fined  as  those  which  unite  provinces  and  territories,  those  which 
give  access  to  neighboring  countries,  those  which  radiate  from  ports 
and  railroad  stations,  those  which  connect  important  cities  and 
centers  of  production,  and  those  which  are  constructed  for  strategic 
purposes. 

These  national  roads  will  coordinate  as  much  as  possible  highway 
and  railway,  fluvial,  maritime,  and  aerial  transportation. 

In  general,  the  contracts  for  all  roads  constructed  under  authority 
of  the  Highway  Commission  will  be  let  by  public  bid,  ])roviding  that 
they  e.xceefl  in  cost  the  sum  of  20,000  paper  pesos.  Those  under  this 
sum  may  be  let  without  public  bids,  for  reasons  of  emergency  or 
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(‘(•oiiomy.  Iti  spociHcations  with  calls  for  bids,  the  huroau  will  estab¬ 
lish  inininniin  wages  for  labor. 

The  provincial  roads  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  law  will  be 
determined  and  set  forth  on  a  plan  for  highways  presented  to  the 
commission  by  i)rovincial  authorities.  Each  province  desiring  to 
secure  Federal  aid  must  pass  a  law  which  will  serve  as  an  agreement 
(»r  contract  with  the  Federal  (lovernment,  and  which  will  set  up  a 
highway  organization  with  regidar  sources  of  income. 

The  ('hainber  of  Deputies  of  Salta  Province  has  approved  such  a 
law,  setting  aside  r),()00,0(M)  pesos  for  highway  work;  one  source  of 
income  will  })e  the  license  fees  now  collected  by  the  cities.  If  other 


Courtly  of  tho  Bureau  of  Foreirn  and  Domeetir  Commerce.  United  Statea  Department  of  Commerce 

AX  AUTOMOHILK  ASSK.MDl.V  I’DAXT,  HIKXOS  AIKKS 

\  niitre  exlen.sive  liighway  systeiii  .ttiDuld  incren.'ie  the  sale  of  autninotiiles  in  .\rpentina.  This  fine  .show- 
rtMtm  and  a.ssenii>ly  plant,  with  a  lest  track  on  tlie  roof,  is  one  of  the  .several  a.s.semhly  plants  maintained 
t'y  Argentine  distriiiutors  and  American  aiito.-nohile  ir.anufacnirers. 

j)rovinces  follow  this  jflan,  it  will  both  hasten  highway  construction 
and  simplify  the  national  registration  of  motor  cars,  for  the  municipal¬ 
ities  at  j)resent  collecting  these  fees  do  not  use  them  for  highway 
funds  nor  are  they  required  to  report  them  to  higher  authorities. 

The  governor  of  Mendoza  Province  is  asking  its  legislature  for 
jiassage,  in  a  called  meeting,  of  a  highway  law  to  secure  Federal  aid. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  national  fund  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
which  is  to  conic  from  previously  mentioned  sources,  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  national  highway  system,  and  40  per  cent  to  the  provincial 
highways,  according  to  specific  terms  and  conditions.  The  national 
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highways  will  have  a  constant  width  of  as  much  as  ir)4  feet  where 
topographical  and  economic  conditions  permit,  and  they  will  follow, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  shortest  distance  between  two  given  points. 
They  will  he  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Nation,  and  the  National 
Highway  Bureau  will  have  full  power  to  expropriate  land. 

The  provinces  are  hound  to  maintain  jirovincial  highways  built 
with  Federal  aid  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  provinces 
must  expend  in  construction  an  amount  eipial  to  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  each  year,  which  will  not  e.xceed  oO  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
invested. 

Marking  and  numbering  of  the  national  highways  will  he  effected 
by  the  National  Highway  liureau,  which  will  promote  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  system  for  all  highways. 

The  bureau  will  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Executive  Power  the 
general  traffic  regulations  for  national  highways  and  will  promote 
their  adoption  throughout  the  Kepublic  on  secondarj’  roads  as  well. 

All  machinery  and  eciuipment  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
bridges,  and  similar  necessary  works,  which  may  he  acijuired  abroad 
by  the  National  Highway  Bureau,  the  provincial  or  municipal 
governments,  will  he  admitted  free  of  customs  duties. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  setting 
forth  details  of  the  operation  of  the  highway  law  and  the  scope  and 
powers  of  the  Highway  ('ommission.  This  decree  provides  for  collec¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  taxes  on  gasoline  and  oil  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  will  report  monthly  to  the  Highway 
Commission.  It  provides  also  for  comjiletion  by  July  1  of  this  year 
of  all  existing  construction  and  contracts  made  prior  to  passage  of 
the  highway  law. 

With  its  work  thus  decreed  and  outlined,  the  commission  will  he 
able  to  organize  and  initiate  the  construction  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  road  networks  which  are  expected  ultimately  to  give  Argentina  a 
vast  system  of  modern  highways  comparing  favorably  with  those  of 
other  progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

Argentine  highway  leaders  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  highway 
law  on  the  statute  hooks  will  jirovide  a  sound  basis  for  future  planning 
and  building  of  roads,  and  thus  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 
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Xew  director  of  Brazilian  national  library. — According  to  informa¬ 
tion  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Mario  Behring,  after 
repeated  requests  that  his  resignation  as  Director  General  of  the 
National  Library  of  Brazil  he  accepted,  has  been  released  from  that 
position  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Health.  Pending 
the  acceptance  of  Doctor  Behring’s  resignation.  Dr.  Aurelio  Lopes  de 
Souza,  director  of  the  division  of  prints  of  the  library,  served  as 
acting  Director  General.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Kodolpho  Garcia, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Reptddic. 
Doctor  Behring,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  library  since  1902, 
was  appointed  Director  General  in  January,  1924.  Doctor  Garcia, 
the  new  Dire(‘tor  General,  is  well  known  in  lirazilian  literaiy  circles 
as  a  linguist,  grammarian,  historian,  and  editor.  His  works  on  the 
Tupi  languages  and  his  valuable  notes  on  new  editions  of  si.xteenth 
and  seventeenth  centurj’  histories  of  Brazil  are  considered  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  Brazil. 

Bibliography  of  Latin  American  history. — The  Bibliograjdiic  Series 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
.No.  9,  entitled  The  histories  of  Hispanic  America:  .il  bibliographical 
es.say,  by  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  Ph.  D.,  115  pages.  In  this  study  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilgus  has  given  the  title,  author,  and  date  of  histories  of 
Latin  America  with  notes  on  each  hook;  the  works  of  each  century 
are  grouped  together.  The  compilation  should  he  especial!}"  useful  to 
teachers  and  students  of  Latin  American  history. 

Complete  works  of  Andres  Bello. — The  library  has  been  ver}’  fortu¬ 
nate  in  receiving  as  a  gift  a  specially  bound  set  of  Obras  completas  de 
Don  Andris  Bello,  volumes  1  to  15.  This  edition  was  published  in 
Santiago  de  Chile,  1881-1893,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The 
set  was  presented  by  a  grandson  of  the  author,  Senor  Emilio  Bello 
Codesido,  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  for  arbitrating  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  who  has  lately  accepted 
the  portfolio  of  National  Defense  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  A 
Bull.  2 - 5  129 
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new  edition  of  the  Ohrax  completax,  of  whieh  volumes  1  to  t*  have 
already  appeared,  is  now  l>ein<r  published  in  Santiafro  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  I'niversity  of  (diile. 

Anjeutine.  literary  arntnlx. — The  awards  for  the  Arfrentine  national 
literary  contest  for  1929  have  just  been  announced.  The  first  prize, 
30,090  pesos,  was  awarded  to  Kzecpiiel  Martinez  Estrada  for  two 
hooks,  Tlterex  de  piex  liyerox  and  Ilamorexca;  the  second,  20,000  pesos, 
to  the  novelist  Manuel  Cliilvez  for  Ilnmaitd  and  Jornadax  de  ayonia; 
and  the  third,  10,000  pesos,  to  Enricpie  de  (laiidia  for  the  historical 
treatise  La  iluxidn  erraute. 

liiblloyraphic  Inxtltiite  hi  Aryeutlna. — The  Instituto  I’liiversitario 
de  Bihliocrrafia  which  held  its  first  nieetinjr  iu  June,  1932,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  I’niversity  of  C'drdoha,  Arjrentina,  plans  to 
establish  a  union  catalo*;  of  scientific  works  to  he  known  as  the  Index 
Scientiae.  The  orjranization,  which  has  been  advocated  for  years  by 
Dr.  Kaiil  Cisneros,  is  a  scientific  body  cooperating  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bihliofrraphical  Institute  in  Brussels  and  other  orjranizations. 
It  also  plans  to  standardize  library  methods  within  the  university. 

Xew  hnUetin  of  blblloyraphy. — A  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
periodicals  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the 
lioletln  de  la  qficina  biblioyrnfiea  de  la  [hiirerxldad  Xacional  de  Cordoba, 
listed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  these  notes.  The  majrazine  contains  an 
unusual  feature  in  that  in  the  hihlio<rraphy  full  catalofr  entries  are 
friven,  printed  on  one  side  of  the  pajje  only  so  that  they  may  he  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  cards  for  catalo"  use. 

Recent  acquixitionx. — Ainono:  the  174  hooks  received  in  the  library 
during  the  past  month  the  following  are  especially  noted: 

Don  Pahlox  en  America  relato-s)  Ipor]  Kiiri(|uc  lltTiiarflo  Xi'ifie/..  Caraca.-;, 
Kditorial  ‘‘Elite,'’  lit.  y  tip.  Hargas,  To  p.  IS  eiu. 

Dcxicrto  tic  pivdra,  por  Hugo  Wast,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
E.  R.  Sims  .  .  .  Illustrated  by  L.  Cainarero.  Boston,  I).  C.  Heath  and  com¬ 
pany  |cl030].  ‘29‘2  p.  front,  (jiort.)  ilhis.  17  cm.  (Heath's  modern  language 

series.) 

Tr&nxito  [por]  Luis  .Segundo  de  Silvestre,  novelita  de  costumbres  americanas. 
Notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary  by  Frank  W.  Roln'rts  .  .  .  Illustrated  by 
Lt“6n  Cainarero.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  company  |cl932].  ‘2(13  j).  illus. 

17  cm.  (Heath’s  modern  language  .series.) 

Pan  y  eslrcllax  [por]  Fhnilio  Carlos  Tacconi.  Obra  jiremiada  jior  el  Ministerio 
de  in.struccidn  ]>ublica.  Montevideo  (Ixuia  &  cia.,  1931].  91  p.  ‘20'2  cm. 

La  tkxconocida  IjMir]  Laurentino  Olascoaga.  Buenos  Aires  [Habana,  Cultural, 
s.  a.].  1933.  204  p.  ISH  cm. 

Readings  from  S/>anish-Amcrican  aidhors,  edited  with  biographical  data  and 
notes,  by  Nina  Lee  Weisinger  .  .  .  Bo.ston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  company  [cl9‘29]. 
205  p.  front,  (facsim.)  cm.  (Heath's  modern  language  .series.) 

La  misidn  de  Xicol&s  Herrera  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  (lSJ9-lS-iO);  contribucion  al 
estudio  de  nuestra  historia  diplomatica  (ixir]  Juan  E.  Pivel  Devoto.  Montevideo, 
Imprenta  “El  siglo  ilustrado,’’  1932.  Ajiartado  de  la  “Revista  del  Instituto 
historico  y  geografico  del  I'ruguay,’’  tomo  viii,  1931. 
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Si’Urciou  lie  iniesiiin  ile  Aiiilriit  Mata.  Caracas.  J^irra  Ix'oii  Hermaiios,  1932. 
172|).  IGciii. 

L' ill  flue  nee  fra  ii<;ai.'ie  ilans  Voeuvre  ile  Ruben  Darin,  par  Krwin  K.  Mapes  .  .  . 
I’aris,  Lihrairie  aiicieniic  Honorc  Champion,  lil)rairie  de  la  Socictc  de  I’Histoire 
de  France  et  de  la  Socictc  des  anciens  textes,  192').  1S3  p.  25  cm.  (Half-title: 

Hihliothecpie  de  la  Hevne  de  littcratnre  comi)arce  dirigeo  par  MM.  Baldenspcrger 
et  Hazard,  tome  xxiii.) 

Rncielopeilia  de  educaeinn,  siiplemento  de  arte,  tomo  ii-iii,  enero  a  diciemhre  de 
1932.  IPiiblicada  por  la]  Direccion  de  ensenanza  primaria  y  normal.  Monte¬ 
video,  Imprenta  nacional,  [1932].  379  p.  illus.  2GJ2  fni.  Kncyclopetlia  of 

art  in  general. 

liidii'ar  desde  /o.s  i>unto.i  de  vixta  nocinlngieo,  /Militieo  1/  juridicn  [por]  .\ngel  Le«5n 
('arvajal.  Kdicion  especial  de  los  .Xnales  de  la  Cniversidad  central.  Quito, 
Imp.  de  la  Cniversidad  central,  1932.  2G1  p.  29)2  cm. 

La  letra  de  eambio  ante  el  dererho  internacional  privado  [por]  Norberto  Pinero, 
con  una  introduccion  del  Doctor  .\mancio  .Mcorta.  Xneva  edicion  corregida  y 
ampliada.  Buenos  .\ires,  Libreria  ca.sa  editora  de  .lesus  Menendez,  1932.  312  j). 

24  cm. 

Retrains  literarins  [por]  Haul  Silva  Ca.stro  .  .  .  Santiago  [Imp.  Cniversitaria] 
1932.  221  p.  19)4  cm.  (Ediciones  Ercilla  contemporaneos,  ano  I,  n°.  1.) 

Primera  reunion  latino-americana  de  oftalmologia  (Santiago  de  Chile,  febrero  de 
1931).  [Santiago  de  Chile]  Prensas  de  la  Cniversidad  de  ('Idle,  1932.  G96  ]). 

plates,  ports.,  diagrs.  23  cm. 

Rl  gaucho  Florido:  la  novela  de  la  estancia  cimarrona  y  del  gaucho  crudo  [por] 
Carlos  Reyles.  Montevidet),  “Impresora  uruguaya,”  s.  a.  [n.  d.].  307  p. 

19  cm. 

liibliografia  de  Zacatecas  [por]  Luis  Clidvez  Orozco.  Mexico,  Monografias 
bibliogrdfieas  mexicanas,  1932.  231  p.  20*4  cm.  (Monografias  bibliogrdficas 

mexicanas,  mimero  2G.) 

Historia  general  de  Chile  [por]  Diego  Barros  .\rana.  Tomo  sexto.  II  ediciGn 
corregida  i)or  el  ejemplar  (pie  dejo  revisado  el  autor  e  impresa  en  homenaje  a 
su  centeuario.  Santiago,  Editorial  Nascimento,  1932.  512  p.  25  cm. 

Anthology  of  Mexican  poets  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  translated 
by  Edna  Worthley  Cnderwood.  Portland,  Maine,  The  Mosher  press,  1932. 
331  p.  29  cm. 

New  magazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  during  the  past 
month  are  as  follows: 

Ageus;  revista  de  cicncia  y  arte,  organo  oficial  de  la  “Asociacion  general  de 
estudiantes  uiuvcrsitarios  salvadorenos.”  San  Salvador,  1932.  .\no  II,  No.  1, 
octubre  de  1932.  29  j).,  illus.  30x23  cm.  Quarterly.  Editors:  .lunta  directiva 
de  la  .\.sociacion  general  de  e.studiantes  universitarios. 

La  Justicia:  revista  mcnsual,  juridico,  mercantil,  industrial,  literaria.  Mexico, 
1932.  .Ano  II,  n“.  28,  octubre  de  1932.  GO  p.  illus.  29x20  cm.  Monthly. 
Editor:  Lie.  Franco  Carreno.  .Address:  .Apartado  1458,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

El  Iniciador:  revista  oficial  de  la  .AsociaciGn  patriGtica  del  Uruguay.  Monte¬ 
video,  1932.  .Ano  1,  n".  1,  octubre  de  1932.  48  p.  ports.  28)4x20  cm. 

Monthly.  .Address:  Cerrito  G82.  Montevideo,  Cruguay. 

.1.  F.  D.;  Grgano  de  la  “.AcciGn  femini.sta  dominicana.”  Santo  Domingo, 
1932.  .Ano  1,  num.  5,  diciembre  1932.  8  p.  36x30  cm.  Monthly.  .Address: 

Calles  Hostos  n®.  11  Esep  .Arz.  Xouel,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Rerista  de  educaciun.  Guatemala,  1931.  .Ano  1,  num.  1,  julio  de  1931.  36  p. 
illus.  26x17*2  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Ministerio  de  educaciGn  publica  de 
Guatemala. 
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Hispanic  Review;  a  quarterly  journal  devoted  to  rest'arch  in  the  Hispanic 
languages  aiul  literatures.  Philadelphia,  University  c>f  Pennsylvania  press,  1933. 
Volume  I,  number  1,  January,  1933.  89  p.  port.  24x16  em.  Quarterly. 

Erlitor:  J.  P.  Wiokersham  Crawford,  .\ddress;  University  of  Pennsylvania 
press,  3622  I./ocust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Estiidios  Juridicos;  revista  mensual,  drgano  del  Centro  juridieo  del  Cauca. 
Popaydn,  1932.  Afio  1°,  luimero  1",  noviembre  de  1932.  42  p.  24x17  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  Abogado  Arcesio  Aragdn.  .\ddress:  Centro  juridica  del 
Cauca,  Popaydn,  Cauca,  Colombia. 

Santiago  de  Guatemala:  revista  trimensual  de  U'ctura  moral,  informacidn  y 
variedades.  (Juateinala,  1932.  ,\no  1,  n”.  1,  10  de  noviembre  de  1932.  8  j). 

illus.,  ports.  18x20  cm.  Three  times  a  month.  Editor:  Juan  F.  Arenales. 
Address:  10».  Calle  Oriente  mimero  37e,  Cluatemala.  Cluatemala. 

Bolelin  de  la  Oficina  bibliogrdfica  de  la  I'niversidad  nacional  de  Cordoba.  C6r- 
doba,  1932.  Ano  II,  n°  2,  setiembre  de  1932.  46  p  diagrs.  26Hxl8  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  Ing.  Raiil  Cisneros.  Address:  I'niversidad  nacional  de 
Cdrdoba,  Cordoba,  Argentina. 

Liga  de  comercio  de  liarranquilla;  drgano  de  juiblicidad  e  informacidn  comercial. 
Barraiuiuilla,  1932.  No.  4,  vol.  I,  agosto  de  1932.  24  p.  24x17  cm. 

Monthly.  Free  distribution.  Editor:  H.  Ruiz  Quijano.  Address:  Apartado 
no.  208,  Barraiujuilla,  Colombia. 

Periodicals  discoutimied. — Duriiif;  the  past  month  the  library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  received  information  that  the  following; 
magazines  have  suspended  publication  with  the  issues  noted : 

Revista  de  la  llabana,  Habana,  December,  1930. 

Nueva  Escuela  Salvadorena  (Organo  del  Mini.sterio  de  Instruccion  Piiblica), 
San  Salvador,  June-.\ugust,  1932. 

Revue  Internationale  de  L'Enfant,  Geneva,  November-Deceml)er,  1931. 

CoojK'ra  (Secretarfa  de  Educacion  Ptiblica),  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Nt)vember,  1930. 

Revista  de  Agricultura  de  Puerto  Rico  (Departamento  de  Agricultura  y 
Trabajo),  San  Juan,  June,  1931. 

“Honduras”  (Qrgano  de  la  Escuela  de  Varones  “Ramon  Rosa”)  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Honduras,  February  28,  1931. 

Bulletin  Officiel  du  Deiiartement  de  LWgriculture  et  du  Travail,  Port-au- 
Prince,  No.  27,  1931. 

Antioquia  Industrial  (Organo  de  la  Asociacion  de  indu.striales  de  Medellin), 
Medellin,  Ct)lombia,  May,  1932. 

“Espacios”  (Revista  de  la  Asociacidn  de  jjrofesores  normalistas),  Montevide»>, 
No.  3,  1930. 

Comercio  Internacional  (Revista  mensual  del  comercio  del  Ecuador),  Guaya¬ 
quil,  D(Heml)er,  1930. 

Educacion  de  Cundinamarca  (Organo  de  la  Direccirtn  de  Educacion  Piiblica), 
Bogotd,  June-July,  1931. 

p;i  AgrAnomo  Argentino  (Revista  tecnica  agraria  de  la  Federacion  Agraria 
Argentina),  Rosario,  .Argentina,  Seidemlier-December,  1930. 

Heraldo  Comercial  (Organo  de  la  ConfedcraciAn  de  Camaras  de  Comercio  de 
los  E.stados  Unidos  Mexicanos),  Mexico,  D.  F.,  June  2.5,  1932. 

Revista  de  la  FederaciAn  Rural,  Montevideo,  March-.\pril,  1931. 

I.a  InformaciAn  (Revista  mensual  editada  por  el  Departamento  de  Provision 
de  la  Caja  de  Credito  Hipotecario  y  la  Caja  Nacional  de  Ahorros),  Santiago, 
Chile,  April,  1930. 

Boletin  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Higiene,  Septeml)er-Octol>er,  1931. 

Boletin  de  la  Asi.stencia  Piiblica  Nacional,  Montevideo,  Novemljer-December, 
1930. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  OF  PEACE  IN  COLOMBIA 

November  21,  1932,  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  Gen.  Benjamin  Herrera,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  troops  of  Colombia,  signed  with  representatives  of  the  central 
Government  the  agreement  known  to  history  as  “The  Peace  of  the 
Wisconsin.”  This  treaty,  which  ended  the  last  civil  strife  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation,  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of 
difliculties  between  political  parties,  at  war  with  one  another  for 
several  years,  was  arranged  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  on  board  the  cruiser 
Wisconsin  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Ever  since  that  time  internal  i)eace  has  reigned  in  Colombia,^ 
and  the  people  have  turned  their  attention  away  from  political  dis¬ 
sension  to  national  progress.  During  these  30  years  changes  of 
administration  have  been  by  popular  vote  and  ^vithout  disturbance, 
and  the  people  have  been  eager  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
their  countn,’  and  to  bring  to  it  the  best  elements  of  material  progress 
and  of  culture. 

As  a  Colombian  writer  has  well  said,  since  the  Peace  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  was  signed,  “Men  returned  to  the  fields,  formerly  unculti¬ 
vated  and  overrun  with  weeds;  ploughed  lands  gave  forth  their  fruits, 
villages  grew,  distances  lost  their  terror,  mountains  were  concpiered 
by  highways  which  carried  the  laborer  from  the  paramo  to  the  valley, 
and  from  the  air  could  be  seen  the  infinite  horizon  of  a  nation  busy  and 
prosperous.  Ill  will  was  forgotten,  and  an  atmosphere  of  harmony 
and  serenit}’,  like  the  magnificent  hymn  of  peace,  softened  the  harsh 
outlines  of  legends  of  olden  times.” — E.  C.  S. 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  HAITI 

On  July  21,  1932,  a  new  constitution  went  into  effect  in  Haiti, 
replacing  that  adopted  in  1918  and  amended  in  1928.  Many  of  the 
changes  are  slight,  being  little  more  than  a  modification  of  phraseology 
to  explain  or  clarify  the  text.  Such  are  the  definitions  of  citizenship 
in  article  6  and  of  treason  in  article  16,  and  the  more  definitely  worded 
statement  in  article  91  that  each  Secretarj'  of  State,  as  the  cabinet 
members  are  called,  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  acts  of  his  own 
department,  but  also  for  documents  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
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Republic  and  countorsifrnod  by  him,  a  responsibility  from  wbicb  be 
may  not  be  relieved  by  any  oral  or  written  order  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

The  more  important  cbanjres  have  to  do  with  the  lefrislative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  nation,  and  the  manner  of  revising  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  As  before,  the  legislative  power  resides  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Senate,  and  the  National  Assembly,  made  up  of  the 
two  bouses  meeting  together.  That  the  latter  is  considered  a  sep¬ 
arate  entity-  is  clear  by  article  09,  wbicb  states,  “The  laws  and  other 
acts  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  of  the  National  Asst'inbly  are  made 
ofiieial  by  publication  in  the  Moniteur.'^ 

The  present  number  of  l)e|)uties  (3G)  and  system  of  representation 
are  to  be  retained  until  a  new  study  to  determine  the  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  represented  by  each  Deputy  shall  be  made.  (Art.  33.) 
Mend)ers  of  the  Chamber  are  to  bold  office  for  four  years,  however, 
instead  of  for  two;  if  a  vacancy  occurs  during  or  after  the  last  session 
of  the  I^egislature,  there  will  be  no  special  election  to  fill  it.  (Arts. 
3o,  30.) 

The  Senate  is  increased  in  meml)ersbip  from  15  to  20  members 
(art.  37);  there  are  to  be  5  Senators  for  the  Department  of  the  West, 
4  apiece  for  the  Depaidments  of  the  North,  of  Artibonite,  and  of  the 
South,  and  3  for  the  Department  of  the  Northwest.  Formerly  Sena¬ 
tors  were  elected  directly  by  universal  suffrage  at  the  primary  as¬ 
semblies  (a  sort  of  town  meeting)  held  throughout  each  Department, 
but  from  now  on  they  will  be  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  same  article  : 

.  .  .  [Scaators]  are  elected  by  an  electoral  college,  a.sseiubled  at  the  capital  of 
the  Dei;artnu*nt  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  fixed  by  law  and  composed  of: 
(1)  the  Deputies  from  the  Department  who  have  been  newly  elected  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Census  Bureau;  (2)  the  delegates  elected  by  the  municipal  councils 
of  the  Dej)artment  frem  among  the  mcndiers  of  each  council  in  the  proportion  of 
two  delegates  for  cemmuncs  of  the  first  class  and  one  delegate  for  comnumes  of 
other  classes;  and  (3)  by  the  senatorial  delegates  elected  by  the  jirimary  assem¬ 
blies  at  the  times  set  for  the  general  electitms,  in  the  proportion  of  two  delegates 
j)er  commune. 

The  electoral  college  of  each  Department  shall  meet  the  15th  of  February  follow¬ 
ing  the  general  elections  and  lie  presided  over  by  the  senior  judge  t>f  the  civil 
courts  of  the  Dej)artment.  .  .  .  The  judge  presiding  over  the  Departmental 
electoral  college  is  not  |)ermitted  to  vote  in  the  .\ssembly. 

.  .  .  Both  the  delegates  elected  by  communal  councils  and  those  elected  by 
Primary  .\ssend)lies  shall  hold  office  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  primary  as¬ 
semblies. 

The  National  Assembly  will  meet  from  now  on  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  each  session  of  the  IjCgislature,  in  addition  to  the  other  oc¬ 
casions  specified  in  the  Constitution.  (Art.  40.)  To  its  duties  of 
electing  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  administering  the  oath  of 
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oHico  to  him,  doclnriiif:  war,  and  aiipiovinc  or  rojcctinjr  international 
treaties  and  eonventions,  the  new  eonstitntion  adds  a  fourth,  that  of 
revisinjr  the  C'onstitution.  (Art.  42.)  When  an  e.xtra  session  is 
called,  the  Lejrislature  is  exjiressly  forbidden  to  deal  with  any  subjeet 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  suininoned.  (Art.  47.) 

('hanjres  have  been  made,  too,  in  the  refiulations  for  the  e.xercise  of 
the  lejrislative  power.  The  lenjrth  of  each  session  is  kept  at  months, 
hut  it  may  henceforward  be  increased  only  from  1  to  2  months,  instead 
of  up  to  4,  as  formerly;  periods  of  adjournment  by  the  President,  it  is 
now  siieeifieally  stateil,  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  session. 
(Art.  oO.)  Slight  changes  are  made  in  the  procedure  in  case  of  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two  houses  on  the  budget  and  on  taxation 
laws,  and  in  the  membei’s’  immunity  from  arrest  or  legal  action. 
(Arts.  ■).">,  57-02.)  The  iiower  of  interpreting  laws  belongs  now  only 
to  the  l>egislature,  such  interpretation  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  law. 
(Art.  72.)  The  monthly  salaiy  of  members  is  increased  from  .SI 50  to 
S250.  (Art.  73.)  Hitherto  no  mendier  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
permitted  to  hold  any  other  remunerative  government  position;  now 
a  certain  latitude  is  permitted:  Membei-s  may  be  appointed  to  tem¬ 
porary  State  missions  abroad,  in  which  case,  however,  their  salaries  as 
members  of  the  Legislature  will  he  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
payment  of  compensation  and  expense  allowance.  (Art.  74.) 

The  changes  in  the  new  constitution  alter  somewhat  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  powers  of  the  Chief  E.xecutive.  The  two-term  limit  im- 
posint  upon  the  President  in  the  previous  document  has  been  omitted, 
although  the  jirovision  is  retained  that  no  President  may  succeed  him¬ 
self.  The  ()-year  term  is  also  kejit,  but  the  qualifications  for  holding 
office  have  been  modified :  The  age  limit  has  been  lowered  from  40  to 
35  j’ears,  and  while  formerly  it  was  enough  for  the  father  of  a  candi¬ 
date  to  be  a  Haitian  citizen,  now  the  father  must  be  native  born. 
(Art.  77.) 

No  measure  may  be  taken  by  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  unless  it  has  first  been  discussed  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  (Art. 
82.)  The  Cabinet,  formerly  limited  to  five  members,  now  must  have 
not  less  than  that  number.  (Art.  88.)  While  as  before  members  of 
the  Cabinet  have  the  right  to  take  the  floor  in  either  house  or  in  the 
National  Assembly  to  defend  bills  and  presidential  objections,  they 
may  also  be  summoned  by  either  house,  on  the  vote  of  one-third  of 
the  members  present,  and  questioned  upon  the  acts  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  although  in  the  interests  of  national  welfare  the  secretaries 
may  demand  that  such  testimony  be  given  in  secret  session.  (Art. 
»K).') 

In  dealing  with  the  third  branch  of  the  Government,  the  judicial, 
the  new  constitution  starts  with  three  new  articles.  The  first  two, 
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93  and  94,  state  that  all  disputes  involving  civil  rights  and,  with  eertain 
exceptions  established  by  law,  j)olitical  rights  also,  arc  under  the  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  of  the  courts;  the  third,  95,  saj's  that  no  court  and 
no  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be  established  except 
by  virtue  of  law.  An  article  in  the  former  constitution,  providing 
that  commercial  disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  civil  courts  and  to 
those*  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  conformity  with  the  Civil  Code,  which 
was  rescinded  in  the  ])lebiscite  of  1928,  has  been  restored.  (Art.  99.) 

The  organization  of  the  judiciary  is  practically  the  same  as  lx^fore, 
with  the  minor  change  that  judges  of  the  lower  courts  (except  justices 
of  the  peace),  are  now  appointed  for  10  years,  the  same  term  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Court  decisions  or  judgments,  as  well  as  notarial  documents  to  be 
executed  by  force,  are  to  be  rendered  and  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  are  landing  on  all  officers  under  the  Attorney  General 
and  on  other  olhcers  of  the  law.  (Art.  102.)  To  the  Court  of  Cas¬ 
sation  belongs  the  prerogative  of  deciding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
laws,  and  the  new  constitution  is  more  detailed  and  explicit  than  the 
earlier  one.  Article  104  states  that  such  a  decision,  in  connection  with 
a  lawsuit  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  applies  solely  to  the 
case  in  (piestion,  and  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  law  by  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  considered  authoritative  so 
long  as  such  an  interpretation  does  not  have  a  retroactive  efTect  by 
taking  away  rights  acquired  by  a  matter  previously  declared  res 
judicata.  In  rendering  such  an  interpretation  the  Chambers  may 
act  of  their  own  accord  or  at  the  instance  of  anyone  except  a  party  to 
a  case  that  is  pending.  (Compare  art.  72  mentioned  above.) 

The  revision  of  the  constitution,  as  previously  stated  in  article  41 
in  dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  National  Assembly,  is  the  prerogative 
of  that  body,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  i)resent  amendments 
directly  to  the  people.  The  Legislature,  at  the  suggestion  of  either 
house  or  of  the  President,  may  declare  it  necessary  to  revise  any 
specified  clause  in  the  constitution.  Such  a  declaration  may  be  made 
only  during  the  last  ordinarx’  session  of  a  Legislature,  and  is  published 
throughout  the  Kepublic.  At  the  first  session  of  the  following,  newly 
elected  I^'gislature,  the  chambers  meet  as  the  National  Assembly  to 
pass  upon  the  proposed  revision.  A  quorum  consists  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  is  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment.  (Arts. 
130-132.) 

In  the  matter  of  Government  finances  the  provisions  are  on  the 
whole  the  same,  although  there  are  a  few  added  safeguards  as  regards 
the  adoption  of  the  budget.  For  example,  the  two  houses  may  stop 
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all  other  legislation  if  the  necessaiy  information  is  not  submitted  to 
them  within  the  first  two  weeks  (instead  of  the  first  week)  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  (art.  118);  a  hoard  of  accounts  (('hamhre  des  Comptes),  whose 
or^anixation  and  duties  are  to  he  determined  by  law,  is  specifically 
named  as  the  agency  for  the  examination  and  settlement  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  accounts  (art.  119);  and  in  case  the  national  budget  shall 
not  have  been  adopted  through  the  fault  of  the  Executive  branch,  the 
President  of  the  Kepuhlic  must  immediately  convoke  the  lA'gislature 
in  an  extra  session  to  vote  upon  it  (art.  120). 

Changes  in  the  article  dealing  with  the  public  forces  are  for  the 
most  part  verbal,  e.\ce])t  for  the  imjiortant  final  clause  stating  that  mili¬ 
tary  men  in  active  service  are  ineligible  for  any  representative  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  office,  and  that  any  such  pereon  wishing  to  he  a  candidate  for 
either  kind  of  position  must  resign  from  the  service  at  least  one  year 
before  the  date  set  for  the  election.  (Art.  121.) 

The  chief  difierence  between  the  two  constitutions  in  treating  of 
communes  is  that  the  one  of  1932  specifically  states  that  they  are 
autonomous  (art.  108),  whereas  the  former  contented  itself  with  the 
noncommittal  statement,  “There  shall  be  one  Council  to  each  com¬ 
mune.”  The  primary  assemblies  now  meet  every  four  years  instead  of 
every  two  (art.  109),  the  change  being  in  conformity  with  the  longer 
period  for  which  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected. 
Now  that  there  is  an  electoral  college  to  elect  Senators,  and  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  constitution  is  entrusted  entirely  to  the  National  Assembly, 
the  duty  of  the  primary  assemblies  has  been  limited  to  the  election  of 
Deputies,  numicijial  councillors,  and  delegates  to  the  electoral  college. 

Other  new  provisions  of  interest  are  the  second  paragraph  of  article 
13  which  says  that  a  law  is  retroactive  when  it  takes  away  acquired 
rights;  the  fact  that  religious  liberty  does  not  include  freedom  to 
follow  forbidden  forms  of  worship  (art.  18);  the  extension  of  trial  by 
jury  from  purely  criminal  matters  to  political  crimes,  committed 
through  the  press  or  otherwise  (art.  20);  the  granting  of  freedom 
to  organix.e  societies,  which  may  not  be  subject  to  any  restriction 
whatever  (art.  22);  the  obligatory  use  of  the  French  language  in  all 
public  services,  now  only  in  administrative  and  judicial  matters  (art. 
25);  and  the  addition  of  Flag  Day,  May  18,  to  the  brief  list  of  national 
holidays  (art.  124). 

The  present  officials,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  term  for  which 
they  were  elected,  are  to  hold  office  until  1930.  The  term  of  members 
of  municipal  councils  will  end  on  January  10,  that  of  deputies  and 
Senators,  including  the  Senators  elected  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Legislature,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  on  May  15. — B.  N. 
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lender  the  Civil  Code  of  Colombia,  the  civil  rights  of  inanied  women 
have  been  extremely  limited.  The  husband  was  expressly  deelaretl 
head  of  the  eonjupd  partnership,  and  in  that  capacity  he  ordinarily 
administered  both  the  common  ])roperty  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  was 
responsible  for  all  debts  incurred  by  himself  or  by  her.  She  had  no 
lejral  claim  on  any  of  the  common  property  as  Ions;  as  the  partnership 
lasted.  Except  with  the  written  permission  of  her  husband,  no 
married  woman  could  appear  in  court,  enter  into  any  contract,  with¬ 
draw  from  a  former  one,  remit  a  debt,  accept  or  repudiate  a  jrift, 
inheritance,  or  lejrac}",  acquire  property  for  or  without  a  consideration, 
or  alienate,  mort"a{re,  or  hind  her  property. 

Certain  civil  rights  have  now,  however,  been  conceded  to  married 
women  by  Law  28,  proimdgated  by  President  Olaya  Herrera  on 
November  12,  1932. 

According  to  the  new  law,  during  the  term  of  the  marriage  either 
husband  or  wife  may  freely  administer  and  dispose  of,  not  only  the 
property  belonging  respectively  to  him  or  to  her  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  or  which  he  or  she  may  have  brought  to  it,  hut  also 
all  property  individual!}’  acquired  since.  Now,  too,  each  ]>artner  is 
responsible  for  the  debts  which  he  or  she  personally  contracts,  e.xcept 
those  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  home  or  to  care  for,  educate, 
and  start  the  children  in  life.  Outright  gifts  and  real  estate  con¬ 
tracts,  except  those  of  general  or  limited  ])owers  of  attorney,  are  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void  between  husband  and  wife.  When  the  husband 
administered  the  entire  estate,  such  a  provision  was  of  course  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  now  that  each  administers  his  or  her  own  property,  this 
article  was  included  presumably  to  prevent  fraud.  In  the  case  of  the 
dissolution  or  other  ciNnl  termination  of  a  marriage,  all  outstanding 
liabilities  are  to  be  paid  from  the  common  property  or  from  that  which 
each  one  administers  separately;  the  remaining  liquid  assets  will  then 
be  divided  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  C’ode. 

A  married  woman,  unless  a  minor,  may  now  testify  in  court 
and  administer  and  dispose  of  her  property  without  permission 
from  her  husband  or  from  the  court;  her  husband  is  no  longer  her 
legal  representative. 

Since,  heretofore,  according  to  the  Civil  Code,  the  husband  was 
the  administrator  of  his  wife’s  estate,  he  automatically  became 
her  guardian  if  she  married  while  still  a  minor.  The  new  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  the  selection  of  a  guardian  for  a  married  minor,  her 
husband  should  nonnally  be  the  first  choice. 
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In  the  case  of  couples  already  married  when  the  law  was  passed, 
both  husliand  and  wife  are  lefrally  empowered  to  decide,  without 
the  necessity  of  lejral  recourse  and  without  prejudice  to  third  jiersons, 
which  part  of  the  property  helonfis  to  each,  in  accordance  with  this 
law;  if  the  common  property  acfiuired  durins;  the  marriajre  is  to  he 
distributed,  each  will  he  credited  with  his  or  her  respective  part. 
Both  husband  and  wife  arc  jointly  liable  for  any  resultant  damajjes 
which  third  persons  may  claim  by  due  jirocess  of  law,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  fact  that  redress  can  be  had  from  the  common  jiroperty 
to  be  divided. 

Questions  arisin"  between  husband  and  wife  or  their  successors  as 
to  the  application  of  this  law  are  to  be  decided  by  the  lejial  procedure 
provided  by  article  1203  of  the  Judicial  Code. — B.  X. 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Ignited 
States  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  secured  his  infor¬ 
mation  from  both  official  and  unofficial  sources. 


Exports  of  precious  stones  (.principally  diamonds)  from  Brazil 


Year 

Invoice 
value, 
con t os 

Equiva¬ 

lent, 

pounds 

sterling 

1M27 . 

J02X . . 

192*1 . 

13.91fi 
15.6.38 
..i  9.427 

3.39.  (KXi 
384.000 
232,000 

1930 . 

i«;u . 

3.982 
..j  2.935 

89.000 
45. 000 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  do  not  by  any  means 
cover  all  exports  of  precious  stones,  especially  of  diamonds,  from 
Brazil,  since  smuggling  of  them,  to  avoid  the  e.xport  taxes,  is  preva¬ 
lent.  The  domestic  consumption,  until  the  past  three  years,  was 
heavy  also,  since  such  adornment  is  common  to  every  Brazilian  who 
has  the  money.  No  reliable  records  are  kept  as  to  domestic  sales. 

Besides  in  the  four  principal  diamond-producing  zones  (called 
“Chapadas”) — Chapada  do  Xorte,  Chapada  do  Oeste,  Chapada  da 
Bahia,  and  Chapada  do  Matto  Grosso — these  stones  are  found  in 
greater  or  lesser  abundance  in  other  regions.  In  Goyaz,  in  the 
Verissimo  River  Valley,  near  the  Crystaos  Mountains,  a  stone  was 
once  found  weighing  600  carats,  but  it  was  shattered  on  an  anvil  by 
a  workman  who  wished  to  see  how  hard  it  was.  The  river  is  also 


>  .'^ee  “Diamantina,  the  First  Dianioml  Center  of  Brazil,"  by  .Vnnie  D’.Vrmonii  Marchant,  pp.  87— inO. 
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known  for  its  production  of  rose-colored  stones.  In  the  State  of 
Parana  small  stones  are  found  in  the  vallej’s  and  headwatere  of  the 
Tibafjy,  Pitangaj^  Cinzas,  Yapo,  Jaguariah\*ba,  and  Jordao  Rivers. 
The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  also  produces  small  ones  in  the  valley's  of  the 
Grande  (where  one  of  18  carats  has  been  found),  Verde,  Parana, 
Panapanoma,  and  Sapucahy-Mirim  Rivers. 

The  Chapada  do  Norte  (of  Minas  Geraes)  includes  the  municipal¬ 
ities  of  Diamantina,  Serro,  and  Concei^ao.  The  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  first-mentioned  municipality  is  famous  for  diamond  pro¬ 
duction.  In  its  vicinity  diamond-bearing  gravels  are  found  in  the 
alluvial  valleys  of  the  Inferno,  Lava-pes,  Po^ao  do  Moreira,  Guinda, 
Boa  Vista,  Milho  Verde,  Barra,  Bom  Successo,  and  Lapa  Rivers,  and 
in  the  beds  of  the  Gordo  Grande,  Gordo  Pequeno,  and  Caldeiroes 
(Grupiaras).  Gold  and  diamonds  are  obtained  in  the  mines  of  Sao 
Joao  da  Chapada,  Duro,  Sorrinha,  and  Mondanha.  Valuable  gravel 
has  also  been  observed,  though  so  far  not  greatly  worked,  in  the  beds 
of  the  Garauninha,  Carauna,  Cipo  das  Pedras,  Pinheiro,  and  Caetho- 
Mirini  Rivers,  in  that  region.  In  the  Soberbo  ravine,  some  8  miles 
from  the  town  of  Grao-Mogul,  diamond  workings  have  long  e.xisted. 
The  sestones  are  famous  for  their  perfection  and  light-blue  tints. 
The  deposits  in  the  Diamantina  region  are  in  “pipes,”  similar  to  those 
of  South  Africa,  with  covering  of  yellow  clay  and  quartzite. 

The  Chapada  do  Oeste  (of  Minas  Geraes)  embraces  the  Rivers 
Abaete,  Santo  Antonio,  Borrachudo,  Indaia,  Somno,  and  Almae,  in 
the  districts  of  Cannabravo,  Catinga,  and  Bambuhy.  Favorable 
formations  also  exist  in  the  districts  of  Canastrao,  Cachodira  Mansa, 
and  Abaeto  Velho,  as  well  as  in  the  basin  of  the  Paracatu  River. 
One  of  the  best-known  workings  in  this  Chapada  is  the  mine  at  the 
town  of  Bagagom,  called  “Estrella  do  Sul,”  where,  in  1853,  the  larg¬ 
est  Brazilian  diamond  was  found,  weighing  254  carats,  and  called 
after  the  name  of  the  mine.  At  the  same  mine,  in  1857,  a  stone  of 
117  carats  was  found,  later  known  as  the  “Dresden,”  and  in  1909, 
in  the  headwaters  of  the  Riberao  da  Agua  Suja,  another  was  found 
of  174  carats,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of“  Estrella  de  Minas.” 
Also  in  that  year  a  yellow  diamond  was  found  there  that  sold  in 
London  for  £3,000, 

The  diamond  fields  of  Bagagem  and  of  Agua  Suja  lie  in  the  basin 
of  the  Paranahyba  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana.  The  region 
comprised  between  the  St'rra  Matta  da  Corda  and  Canastra,  along 
the  headwaters  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  belong  to  this  zone  also. 
Along  the  bed  (tf  the  Abaeta  River  the  old  workings  on  average  i)ro- 
duced  4  carats  to  10  cubic  meters  of  material  moved.  In  this  valley, 
on  the  side  (tpposite  the  watershed  between  the  Parana  and  Sao 
Francisco  Rivers,  stones  are  still  enc<*untered  of  100  carats  or  more. 
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In  the  alluvial  bed  at  Ahhadia  dos  Dourados  one  was  found  weitrhinf; 
195. 

From  1905  to  1907  the  mines  of  Douradinho,  in  the  Coromandel 
district,  produced  large  (piantities  of  small  diamonds,  and  also  23 
of  notable  size,  one  of  whicli  weighs  97  carats.  In  general,  the  mines 
in  the  C'hapada  da  Costa  do  not  produce  such  great  quantities  of 
stones,  but  they  are  unsurpassed  in  size,  purity,  and  variety  of  colors. 
In  May,  1923,  an  individual  “panner”  in  the  bed  of  the  Carmo 
River,  near  the  town  of  Mariannas,  found  an  e.xtraordinary  blue 
stone  of  23  carats,  of  octahedral  ji^’ramid  shape,  with  curved  faces, 
clear  and  without  a  flaw. 

The  Chapada  da  Bahia,  or  diamondiferous  sections  of  the  State 
of  Bahia,  are  located  in  the  basin  of  the  Garayuossu  River  and  its 
jirincipal  tributary,  the  Santo  Antonio,  embracing  in  the  latter  (1) 
the  headwaters  and  tributaries  of  the  Paraguassu  as  far  as  Passagem 
of  Andarahy,  (2)  from  Andarahy  to  the  village  of  Bebedouro,  and 
(3)  from  Bebedouro  to  the  town  of  Maragogipe.  In  these  regions 
the  workings  have  been  made  in  the  districts  of  Santa  Isabel,  C'hique- 
('hique,  Andarahy,  Lengoes,  and  Palmeiras.  The  Bahia  districts  are 
notable  for  production  of  “carbonados,”  or  black  industrial  stones. 

The  diamond  region  of  the  iqiper  Paraguassu  River  extends  in 
ramifications  to  the  upper  Contas  River  (Alto  Rio  de  Contas),  Itapi- 
curu,  and  along  the  western  side  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River  Basin. 
Well-known  workings  occur  in  Bandeira  do  Mello  or  Mucuge,  on 
the  Paraguassu  River;  in  Andarahy,  where  they  are  old;  in  the  Len- 
goes  district,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  that  name;  in  Gonipapo,  new 
mines;  in  Uesbarrahcado,  and  also  modern  workings  in  the  district 
of  Lavras  Diamantinas. 

In  1895  there  was  taken  from  the  Lenyoes  deposits  the  largest 
carbonado  ever  found,  weighing  3,150  carats.  Such  stones  of  from 
500  to  1,000  carats  are  not  rare.  An  entirely  distinct  district  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  that  of  Cannavieiras,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Salobre  River,  has  also  been  productive  of  carbonados. 

The  Chapada  do  Matto  Grosso  is  comprised  of  the  district  between 
the  headwaters  of  the  Paraguay,  Arinos,  and  das  Xortes  Rivers.  In 
the  headwaters  region  of  the  Paraguay  stones  have  been  found  in  the 
tributaries  Sant’  Anna,  Areias,  Brumado,  Burityzal,  Sipatuba,  Pary, 
Ouro,  and  Cabacal  Rivers.  Also  diamond-bearing  gravel  exists  in 
the  beds  of  the  Barreiros,  Garcas,  and  Cayapo  Grande  Rivers,  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  upper  Araguaya;  these  sands  are  also  gold  bearing,  and 
some  are  now  in  active  exploitation.  Good  results  have  also  been 
encountered  along  the  Coxipo  Assn  and  the  Coxipo-do-Ouro,  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  ('uyaba,  some  of  the  beds  yielding  about  one-half  carat 
to  tlie  ton  of  gravel. 
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Recent  newspaper  articles  state  that  a  cooperative  project  is  under 
way  near  the  town  of  Diainantino  (to  he  distinjruished  from  Diaman- 
tina  of  Minas  (leraes)  to  divert  the  water  of  the  upper  Paraguay 
River  near  its  source  to  another  channel,  since  tests  have  indicated 
that  the  sands  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  are  rich  in  diamonds  and 
frohl. 


FEMINIST  UNION  OF  CHILE 

On  October  27,  1932,  the  V.  F.  Ch.  (Union  Feminina  dc  Chile)  of 
Valparaiso  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding:.  Accord¬ 
ing:  to  the  statutes  of  the  society,  which  was  incorporated  in  April 
1931,  its  purposes  are  the  improvement  of  the  civil,  political,  and 
economic  condition  of  women;  favorable  labor  leg:islation  and  fair 
remuneration  for  them;  care  for  destitute  children;  promotion  of 
interest  in  the  fine  arts;  maintenance  of  close  relations  with  other 
org:anizations  interested  in  any  j)hase  of  the  well-being:  of  women; 
and  the  discussion  and  study  of  these  and  related  problems  in 
mag:azines,  pamphlets,  and  lectures.  The  statutes  definitely  exclude 
from  the  province  of  the  society  anything:  having:  to  do  with  party 
politics  or  relig:ious  questions.  There  are  four  classes  of  membership, 
active,  passive,  cooperative,  and  honorary;  while  all  members  may 
join  in  the  discussion  at  any  meeting:,  only  active  members  may  vote. 

Since  Aug:ust,  1931,  the  V.  F.  Ch.  has  published  Xo-'totra.'^,  which 
appears  twice  a  month.  Throug:h  its  8  or  10  pages  the  reader  is 
given  information  about  influential  Chilean  and  foreign  women,  past 
and  jiresent,  the  progress  of  enlightened  legislation,  and  interesting 
activities  by  and  for  women.  The  issue  for  November  15,  1932, 
contains  the  report  for  the  year  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  by 
Sra.  Delia  Ducoing  de  Arrate,  president  of  the  union. 

Sehora  de  Arrate  stressed  the  fact  that  the  society,  while  keeping 
to  its  policy  of  not  becoming  involved  in  politics,  had  not  diminished 
its  efforts  to  obtain  full  legal  rights  for  Chilean  women.  At  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  women’s  organizations  held  at  the  University 
of  Santiago  in  January,  1931,  the  L".  F.  Ch.  sent  as  delegates  three 
officers,  who  warmly  supported  the  aspirations  of  the  women  of  Chile. 
A  communication  to  the  Government,  subscribed  to  by  all  the 
women’s  societies  of  Aconcagua,  requesting  suffrage  for  women  was 
presented  to  President  Montero  by  a  group  of  women  which  included 
members  of  the  U.  F.  Ch.  A  commission  of  three  officers  of  the 
society  went  to  the  capital  in  July  to  ask  again  for  suffrage  for  women, 
the  abolishment  of  the  decree  im])osing  a  tax  on  bachelors,  and 
protection  for  women  workers. 
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Althoufrh  all  otlior  activities,  cultural  and  social,  arc  subordinate 
to  the  quest  lor  civil  and  ])olitical  rights,  they  were  not  neglected, 
'Phe  forums  held  Wednesday  mornings  brought  before  the  members 
(»f  the  society  distinguished  men  and  women  who  spoke  on  suffrage, 
social  problems,  civic  education,  and  kindred  subjects.  Cultural, 
commercial,  and  technical  courses,  free  to  members  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  matriculation  fee,  were  offered,  and  attended  by  256 
students.  The  classes  ranged  in  subject  matter  from  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  automobile  mechanics  to  dressmaking,  millineiy, 
and  modern  languages.  Books  were  being  collected  to  start  a 
library,  a  tea  room  had  been  opened,  and  the  sports  department  was 
increasingly  popular.  A  swimming  club,  already  associated  with  the 
Swimming  Association  of  Valparaiso,  was  formed  in  the  department, 
and  at  the  time  the  report  was  delivered  had  35  members;  tennis 
enthusiasts  were  agitating  the  formation  of  a  tennis  club  which,  it 
was  expected,  would  soon  be  organized. 

The  activities  of  the  I".  F.  Ch.  in  the  field  of  social  service  have 
included  collaboration  in  collecting  funds  for  a  seaside  sanatorium 
for  undeveloped  children  and  for  a  consultation  clinic  for  mothers; 
the  collection  of  hooks  and  magazines  for  the  unemployed;  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  500  children  of  uneinjdoyed  parents,  at  which  toys 
and  clothing  were  distributed;  special  rates  for  members  for  medical 
attention,  nursing,  and  dental  services;  and  a  free  legal  aid  depart¬ 
ment  which  members  of  provincial  branches  as  well  as  local  members 
ai’e  free  to  consult. 

Representatives  and  branches  of  the  U.  F.  Ch.  are  to  be  found 
throughout  Chile,  from  Arica  to  Magallanes.  In  February,  1931,  a 
grou])  of  nearly  100  members  chartered  a  special  train  for  an  excur¬ 
sion  through  southern  Chile,  as  far  as  Puerto  Montt.  The  itinerary 
was  i)lanned  so  that  the  party  went  and  returned  by  different  routes, 
and  the  program  made  provision  for  side  excursions  to  other  points 
of  interest.  In  the  larger  cities  entertainments  were  given,  often  in 
hastily  improvised  theaters,  at  which  Sra.  Doreen  Young  de  Caba¬ 
llero  and  her  pupils  gave  programs  of  classical  dancing,  and  members 
of  the  society  spoke  on  its  aims  and  activities.  As  a  result  of  the 
trip,  new  contacts  were  established  in  six  cities. — B.  X. 


THE  URUGUAYAN  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Aocordinj;  to  a  report  received  from  Dr.  Juan  Rodriguez  L6j)ez, 
president  of  the  Uruguayan  Society  of  Political  Economy  of  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay  is  soon  to  have  a  School  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration.  After  an  intensive  8-year  campaign  on  the  part  of 
professional  men  and  students,  a  law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Facultad  de  Ciencias  P^oiionucas  y  de  Adndnis- 
t radon,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Superior  School  of 
Commerce  {Ei^cuela  Superior  de  Comercio).  The  school  is  to  he 
opened  during  the  present  year  and  will  be  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Montevideo. 

Entrance  reiiuirements  for  the  new  school  include,  in  addition  to 
a  regular  secondary-school  education,  the  completion  of  a  2-year 
jirofessional  preparatory  course.  l"pon  the  satisfactory  termination 
of  its  4-year  course  the  school  will  grant  the  degree  of  ]>uhlic  account¬ 
ant,  which  permits  the  holder  to  practice  in  this  field  anywhere  in 
Uruguay.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  grantiiTg  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  economics  and  business  administration  for  those  students 
who,  having  finished  the  4-year  course,  take  special  seminar  courses 
and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  ])Ostgraduate  seminars  will  he 
an  innovation  in  Uruguayan  university  life.  Special  courses  will 
also  he  conducted  for  those  who  can  not  satisfy  the  entrance  re(piire- 
ments  but  want  to  qualify  for  positions  as  public  translators,  ste¬ 
nographers,  or  bookkeepers,  or  desire  to  prepare  for  entrance  into 
the  Government  service. 

The  school  will  be  administered  by  a  dean  responsible  to  an  hon¬ 
orary  governing  hoard  of  10  members,  5  of  whom  will  be  elected 
by  the  faculty  of  the  school,  3  by  the  undergraduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  students,  and  2  by  public  accountants.  Their  term  of 
office  will  be  two  years.  Members  of  the  faculty  may  not  represent 
the  student  body  on  the  board. 
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